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DEFENCE,  &c. 


To  the  People  of  the  United  States, 

1  HE  period  draws  near,  when  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  one  of  the  highest 
functions  with  which  freemen  can  be  invested. — 
They  alone  deserve  the  name  who  chuse  their  own 
rulers,  and  through  them  make  their  own  laws. 
This  is  your  prerogative  i  May  it  long  remain  so, 
whatever  the  infatuation  and  folly  of  other  nations  I 
And  while  we  pity  the  low  state  to  which  their 
ignorance  and  a  tyrant's  wrongs  have  reduced 
them,  let  us  cherish,  with  the  zeal  of  our  fathers, 
the  lofty  sentiments  of  freedom,  sealed  with  their 
blood.  >   ,   ,  #tj  ,,, .  . 

Devoted  to  liberty  ".a'rid  justice,  thehistory  of  the 
world  should  teach  you ?"  as  you,  \v;ish  to  preserve 
them,  to  be  jealous  and  vigilant.  It  should  teach 
you  that  rulers  are  mpre.apt  to  be  tyj^ants  than  ser- 
vants :  and  that,  wit;i  whatever  sanctity  they  may- 
declare  themselves  theTriehds  and  guardians  of  your 
rights,  they  are  most  apt,  under  this  insidious  mask, 
to  subvert  them  by  a  criminal  career  of  ambition. 
It  is  true,  that  they  generally  flatter  to  betray  you  j 
and  that  while  the)  are  busied  in  the  immolation 
of  liberty,  they  are  loudest  in  its  praise. 

As  then  you  value  your  rights,  examine  with  an 
unbending  severity  the  conduct  of  your  rulers. — 
The  more  important  the  duties  with  which  a  public 


character  is  invested,  the  more  imperious  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  rigid  scrutiny.  When  the  station  to 
be  filled  is  the  highest  in  your  power  to  bestow, 
the  duty  becomes  a  sacred  one  ;  and  you  become 
traitors  to  yourselves  not  10  discharge  it.  It  is  cri- 
minal in  a  man  to  play  the  tyrant ;  but  that  crime 
is  of  the  deepest  hue  which  a  free  people  perpetratf 
by  neglecting  the  means  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties.  The  tyrant  is  hurried  on  by  the  fury  of 
his  passions  ;  while  the  people  have  no  inducement 
under  Heaven  to  abandon  their  duty.  The  first  may 
influence  the  period  in  which  he  lives  :  while  the 
last  too  often  decides  for  ages  the  destiny  of  a  na- 
tion. 

^  You  are  called  on  once  in  four  years  to  elect  your 
chief  magistrate.     In  the  discharge   of  this  duty, 
at  the  last  period,  you  raised  to  that  high  station 
a  citizen  distinguished  for  the  various  services  ren- 
dered to  his  country.     Of  manners  simple,  affable 
,  and  winning,  and  with  an   understanding  penetrat- 
~h  ">g  and  perspicacious,  he  had  long  commanded  in 
th  e  wide  circle  of  his  friends  a  respect  softened  by 
afie  SHon.    Even  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  their 
disii  ke  of  l>js  p@lj.tica]  opinions  and  actions, acknow- 
ledge J  theirf  jQVje/fQr  t'ht, .iatfft/j    Enured  from  in-l 
fanej     to  the  active  scenes,  oT'ilic1,  and  called  by  the 
exigencies  of  tJ^re^Htfoij  to  a  vigorous  partici-' 
pation  i  n  its  toilsj,  &e  iwif, .  notwithstanding,  found 
tunc  top  ursufi  tn&Vt^*b&s9of  a  mind  attached  to 
philosopL  ical   pursuits,   and"  from  the  action  of  a 
sound  jut  igment   upon   a   large  stock  of  acquired 
materials,,     had   gained  a  reputation  in  the  literary1 
world. 

It  is  not    surprising,   therefore,  that  we  find  him 
in  the  ltgish  lure  of  his  own  state,   then  the  widest 
held  of  actiol  i  presented  by  the  state  of  the  country, 
animated  by   the  honest  enthusiasm  of  youth,  tran 
scending  the    dull  routine  of  duty,   and  laying  the 


^ 


foundations  of  future  greatness  an  ritv  by 

devising  and  recomme:i  lmg  plans  of  great  and 
neral  utility.     Three   vasi     ibj<    ts  ar  to  have 

encased  his  patriotic  eftbr  s  ;  education,  religious 
toleration,  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal  code. 
Like  other  philanthropists  he  but  in  part  succeeded. 
He  obtained  something  to  be  lone  to  advance  the 
interests  of  learning  ;  and  he  lost  only  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Speaker  a  law  for  mitigating  the 
penal  code.  On  the  interesting  >o;.nt  of  religion 
his  victory  was  complete  ;  and  evevy  man  was  gua- 
ranteed the  free  exercise  of  his  conscience  and  re- 
ligious opinion.  But,  however  impcrfeel  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans,  he  sewed  seeds  in  a  soil  far  from 
incongenial,  which  have  since  rewarded  all  his  ef- 
forts. He  has  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  ci- 
tizens of  his  native  state  enjoying  every  blessing 
that  religious  and  civil  liberty  can  bestow  ;  sustain- 
ing their  state  institutions  with  ability,  and  trans- 
fusing their  virtues  into  the  several  departments  of 
the  general  government. 

Such  is  the  man,  whom,  four  years  a,vo,  you  cal- 
led to  the  head  of  your  affairs.  You  esteemed  him 
then  wise  and  virtuous  ;  else  you  would  not  have 
placed  him  at  the  very  altar  of  your  rights. 

He  was  then,  however,  untried  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  first  magistracy  rf  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  and  with  all  his  virtues  and  talents,  he  vva » 
liable  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  country.  Has 
he  disappointed  these  hopes  ?  This  is  the  object  of 
the  present  enquiry.  If  he  has,  it  is  your  duty, 
whatever  pain  it  may  give  you,  to  consign  him  to 
the  walks  of  private  life. 

In  order  to  decide  this  enquiry,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  the  duties  of  a  chief  magistrate,  and  to  com- 
pare with  them  the  measures  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
are,  fortunately  for  the  preservation  of  our   liber- 
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ties,  fixed  by  a  written  Constitution.  In  every 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  chey  are  but 
vaguely  defined  by  a  dark  and  shifting  prescription, 
varying  with  the  lempe-  of  the  times,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  views  of  those  who  administer  the  go- 
vernment. Under  such  systems,  if  they  deserve 
the  name,  executive  power  advances  with  a  step 
as  steady  as  time,  towards  its  own  aggrandisement. 
By  the  co-operating  influence  of  force  and  patro- 
nage it  gradually  saps  every  mound  raised  against 
its  encroachment.  Accordingly  under  such  go- 
vernments, liberty  is  but  a  shadow,  dependent  en- 
tirely on  the  sun  shine  of  royal  favor.  To  guard 
against  this  great  evil,  this  gravitating  principle 
of  political  institutions,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  wisely  laid  down  certain  rules  so 
plain  that  every  mind  can  determine  how  far  they 
have  been  observed.  Let  us,  then,  on  this  occa- 
sion, resort  to  them  as  our  unerring  guides. 

The  constitutional  duties  and  powers  of  the  Pre- 
sident are  : 

1.  To  give  to  congress,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  to  recom- 
mend, to  their  consideration,  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient. 

2.  To  pass  a  qualified  veto  upon  the  laws. 

3.  To  command  in  chief  the  army  and  navy  ; 
and  the  militia,  when  in  aclual  service. 

4.  To  appoint  all  executive  and  judicial  offices, 
except  of  a  subordinate  nature. 

5.  To  make  treaties. 

C.  To  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

And  to  secure  the  execution  of  these  duties,  and 
such  others  as  are  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  he 
is  required  to  take  the  following  oath  of  office. 

"Ido  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
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and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tecl  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

The  first  duty  is  two  fold....  The  President'  'shall 
from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  union.... and  recommend  to  their 
consideration,  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  ne- 
cessary and  expedient." 

It  must  not  escape  notice  that  both  these  duties 
are  mandatory  ;  the  term  used  is  "  shall ;"•... it 
does  not,  therefore,  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  to  give  information  or  advice, 
according  to  any  theory  of  government  established 
in  his  own  mind ;  butbe  shall  give  information,  and  be 
shall  recommend  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient.  For  one,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  consider  the  absolute  injunction 
of  this  duty,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  recorr.men* 
dation  of  measures,  a  defect  in  the  Constitution — 
It  tends  unnecessarily  to  blend  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive power  ;  to  give  the  executive  a  dangerous 
agency  in  the  enaction  of  laws  ;  and  to  diminish 
the  free  will  and  unprejudiced  deliberations  of  the 
legislature.  But  these  considerations,  however 
powerful  on  the  mind  of  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution, are  divested  of  all  their  influence  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Magistrate,  on  whom  its  execution  is 
devolved.  What  would  be  a  virtue  in  the  one  case, 
becomes  a  crime  in  the  other. 

The  information  required  by  the  Constitution 
has  been  supplied  by  the  President  in  a  liberal 
stream.  It  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  the 
mass  laid  before  Congress  during  the  last  four  years 
has  not  been  exceeded,  either  in  interest  or  magni- 
tude by  that  furnished  during  any  c.nt  cedent  equal 
period.  Whalevei  relates  to  the  interioi  concernshast 
in  every  instance  where  its  importance  justified  it, 
been   exposed ;  and  the  mysterious  obscurity,  in 


which  diplomatic  relations  are  usually  involved, 
has  been  happily  dissipated  in  an  eminent  degree* 
The  wishes  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people 
have,  in  most  instances,  been  anticipated,  and  in 
no  case,  as  under  preceding  administrations,  has  a 
veto  been  passed  upon  legislative  requisitions.  In 
some  few  cases,  it  is  true,  complaints  have  been 
made  that  the  public  were  not  duly  informed  of 
passing1  or  impending  events:  but  in  all  these  cases, 
it  has  afterwards  manifestly  appeared  that  the  go- 
vernment had  withheld  no  information,  whose  com- 
munication would  not  have  done  more  injury  than 
good. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  re- 
gular official  journal  published  of  executive  acls. 
Were  such  a  journal  published,  at  periods  however 
remote  from  the  occurrences  recorded,  it  would  ul- 
timately afford  more  correct  means  of  judging  of 
the  conduct  of  the  cabinet,  and  thereby  produce  a 
more  rigorous  responsibility  to  public  opinion,  than 
at  present  exist.  il  provision  is  made  for 

this,  we  must  expect,  f  om  the  nature  of  execu- 
tive acls,  some  degree  of  obscui  ity  to  envelope  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  taken. 

Considering  the  peculiar  circumstances,  under 
which  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  came  into  offce, 
the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  from  hirn  a  full 
and  habitual  disclosure  of  his  measures*  and  the 
motives  which  dictated  them,  so  far  as  either  could 
tend  to  promote  the  public  good.  An  omission  by 
his  predecessor,  to  make  siuh  a  disclosure,  was 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  ejected  from 
power,  and  the  belief  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would 
evince  a  contrary  course  unquestionably  conspired 
with  other  expectations,  to  insure  his  election. 

The  responsibility  of  all  public  men  to  public 
opinion  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  republican 
creed,  and  it  is  manifest,  that  all  responsibility,  to  a 


body  not  possessed  of  the  means  of  forming  an  en- 
tecision,  must  be  ideal.  To  give  a  sa- 
lutary Vigor  to  this  principle,  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  stale  of  the  treasury,  of  every  description  of 
public  burthen  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  of  all 
Compensations,  fixed  bv  law  or  ascertained  by  ex- 
ecutive agents,  has  been  statedly  made  ;  together 
v  ':  h  ample  details  elucidating  the  situation  of  eve- 
ry establishment  under  the  government.  Even  the 
sacred  ground  of  patronage,  so  prudently  veiled  in 
darkness  by  most  governments',  has  been  opened  to 
the  view  of  the  nation,  and  the  rewards  of  favorites, 
if  such  there  are,  nakedly  exhibited. 

A  momentary  el  im'our  has  been  raised  at  the  al- 
leged suppression  of  information  on  two  subjects 
of  very  various  importance  ; — the  repairs  of  the 
Berceau  ;  and  the  negociations  respecting  Louisia- 
na. But  time,  by  dissipating  the  obscurity  attend- 
ing these  events  has  proved  that  the  first  was  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  amity  that  now  so  happily 
unites  us  with  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  the  secrecy  attendingthe  Louisia- 
na negociations  was  directly,  perhaps  inseparably 
connected  with  the  success  that  crowned  the  final 
result.  For  had  the  pending  steps  been  at  the  time 
avowed,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  injuri- 
ous delays  and  obstacles,  altogether  frustrative  of 
the  possession  of  that  territory,  would  have  been 
interposed  by  rival  nations.  England,  accustom- 
ed to  interfere  in  whatever  related  to  France,  would 
have  scarcely  su&ered  such  an  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out improving  it  to  the  promotion  of  her  own  in- 
terest, either  directly  by  benefitting  herself  or  in- 
juring her  rival  ;  and  Spain  would  too  probably 
have  exerted  every  nerve  to  avert  a  measure,  which, 
it  is  known,  she  deprecates,  however  erroneously, 
as  unfriendly  to  her  power  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 
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In  the  discharge  then  of  this  constitutional  duty, 
we  contemplate  in  the  measures  of  the  executive,  a> 
devotion  to  the  republican  principle  of  giving  the 
fullest  information  to  the  people,  unalloyed  with  the 
imprudent  length  to  which  an  impolitic  extension 
of  even  sound  principles  is  too  apt  to  be  carried  by 
enthusiasts. 

The  other  branch  of  this  duty,  is  the  recommen- 
dation to  Congress  of  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient. 

We  have  seen  that  this  is  not  a  power,  which  the 
President  may  or  may  not,  but  one,  which  the  con- 
stitution expressly  declares  he  shall  exercise.  Un- 
der this  constitutional  injunction,  sanctioned  by  an 
oath  of  office  peculiarly  solicitous  of  engaging  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  its  preserva- 
tion, he  has  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  several  measures.  It  is  unnecessary  at 
this  time  to  enumerate  any  but  those  of  considerable 
importance. 

In  his  address  to  the  seventh  Congress,  at  the 
opening  of  their  first  session,  he  says,  "  Other  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  the  increase  of  num- 
bers, have  produced  an  augmentation  of  revenue 
arising  from  consumption,  in  a  ratio  far  beyond 
that  of  population  alone  ;  and  though  the  changes 
in  foreign  relations,  now  taking  place  so  desirably 
for  the  whole  world,  may  for  a  season  aff;6l  this 
branch  of  revenue,  yet,  weighing  all  probabilities 
of  expence,  as  well  as  of  income,  there  is  reasonable 
ground  of  confidence,  that  we  may  now  safely  dis- 
pense with  all  the  internal  taxes,  comprehending 
excises,  stamps,  auctions,  licences,  carriages  and 
refined  sugars  ;  to  which  the  postage  on  newspa- 
pers may  be  added  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  that  the  remaining  sources  of  revenue 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment, to  pay  the  interests  of  the  public  debts, 
and  to  discharge  the  principals  in  shorter  periods 
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than  the  laws,  or  the  general  expectation  had  con- 
templated.  War,  indeed,  and  untoward  events 
may  change  this  prospect  of  things,  and  call  for  ex- 
pences  which  the  imposts  could  not  meet.  But 
sound  principles  will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  in- 
dustry of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate  treasure 
for  wars  to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and  which 
might  not  perhaps  happen,  hut  from  thy  temptations 
offered  by  that  treasure — These  views,  however, 
of  reducing  our  burthens  are  formed  on  the  expec- 
tation that  a  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  salu- 
tary reduction  may  take  place  in  our  habitual 
expenditures.  For  this  purpose,  those  of  the  civil 
government,  the  army  and  navy,  will  need  revisal." 
In  the  same  communication,  the  President  in- 
vites the  attention  of  Congress,  without  expres- 
sing any  opinion,  to  the  revision  of  the  Judiciary 
establishment. 

These  two  objects  are  those  which  have,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  divided  public  opinion.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  measures  adopted  by  Congress  in  re- 
lation to  them  will,  in  its  proper  place,  be  distinct- 
ly discussed.  They  are  merely  mentioned  in  this 
place  as  forming  part  of  the  measures  suggested  or 
recommended  by  the  President,  in  order  that  the 
whole  may  be  presented  to  the  view  of  the  reader. 
Besides  these,  he  has,  in  his  several  communica- 
tions, attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
the  following  topics. 

He  has  recommended — 
A  retrenchment  of  unnecessary  expence, 
An  abolition  of  useless  offices, 
An  adherence  to  specific  appropriations, 
A  reduction  of  the  army, 
An  impartial  selection  of  jurors, 
A  revisal  of  the  naturalization  laws, 
A  faithful  payment  of  the  interest,  and  a  prompt 
discharge  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt, 
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Unceasing  efforts  to  perfect  the  militia, 

The  establishment  of  a  Dry  Dock. 

The  nature  of  the  Executive  duties  of  a  great 
nation  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  discharge 
by  one  man.  They  are  so  various  and  exten- 
sive iiat  the  exertions  of  an  individual,  how- 
ever splendid  or  mighty,  are  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  fulfilling  them.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  theory  of  the  government  vests  in 
the  President  the  whole  Executive  power,  qua- 
lified in  some  instances  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  yet  it  is  no  less  mani- 
fest, from  the  legal  provisions  established  than 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  a  division  of 
power  was  contemplated  among  subordinate  agents, 
lit  nee  the  establishment  of  four  great  departments, 
each  possessed  of  a  supreme  control  over  a  cir- 
cumscribed sphere  of  delegated  powers.  The  go- 
vernment was  no  sooner  put  into  operation  than 
laws  passed  establishing  the  departments  of  State, 
of  the  Treasury,  and  of  War  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
public  exigencies  required  a  Navy,  a  law  was 
passed  establishing  the  Navy  department. 

At  the  head  of  each  of  these  departments  the 
President  was  required,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Senate,  to  place  an  individual,  whose  continu- 
ance m  office  should  depend  upon  his  pleasure. 
Lavs  passed  from  time  to  time,  defined  the  duties, 
as  well  of  these  officers,  as  of  those  placed  under 
them.  These  laws  were,  in  several  cases,  so  ma- 
ny limitations  ol  the  Executive  power  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate.  They  devolved  specific  duties  upon 
subordinate  agents,  and  left  only  to  him  a  general 
supt  rinttndance,  divested  of  all  discretion.  Even 
the  responsibility  of  appointing  proper  officers  is 
divided  with  the  Senate,  who  are  possessed  of  the 
right  of  rejecting  any  candidates  offered  by  the 
President]  as  instances  may  occur,  and  probably 
have   occurred,    in   which  names  have  been  pro- 


posed  by  him,  as  much  from  a  knowledge  that  they 
would  be  acceptable  tot  i  i1  body,  as  from  his  own 

estimation  of  their  quali  i  :    ions. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  th    e  remarks  to  derogate 

from  the  responsibility  of  th    President.      It  cannot 

be  denied  that  his  powers  are  vast,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, that  he  should  be  he!  1  under,  a  rigid  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  only  mean1  to  shew  that  this 
responsibility  is  not  absolute  ;  i  id  that  all  the  n 
sures  of  the  Executive  government,  in  their  vari- 
ous details,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  his.  It  is 
true,  however,  although  he  does  not  possess  an 
absolute  control  over  the  acts  of  subordinate  agents, 
he  yet  does  possess  the  efficient  power  of  removal, 
and  of  thus  preventing  a  continuance,  though  he 
may  not  have  been  abie  to  prevent  the  lirst  occur- 
rence of  misconduct. 

It  is  apparent,  from  this  feature  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  much  depends  upon  the  chara  iter  oi  the 
men  called  upon  to  fill  offices,  and  particularly  of 
those  on  whom  are  devolved  the  superintendance 
of  the  four  great  departments.  To  the  Secretary 
of  State,  is  immediately  committed  the  condud  of 
foreign  relations,  on  which  the  peace  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  nation  depend  ;  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  resources  of  the  government;  and 
to  the  Secietaries  of  War  and  Navy  are  commit- 
ted all  the  duties  attached  to  those  mighty  engines 
of  national  defence.  Besides  the  distinct  discharge 
of  these  great  duties,  these  high  officers,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Attorney  General  as  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  are  called  upon  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent in  all  cases  of  great  moment,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  taking  effectual  measures  in  every  inte- 
resting crisis  of  affairs.  From  these  considerations, 
the  formation  of  a  ministry  has  been  deemed  under 
ail  governments  a  work  ot  the  greatest  delicacy  and 
difficulty ;  and  so  arduous  as  to  have  been  reputed 
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a  criterion  of  the  talents  of  the  man  at  the  head  of 
public  affairs.  In  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  the 
government,  does  this  difficulty  increase  ;  for,  un- 
der free  governments,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
men  of  talents  should  be  appointed,  but  likewise 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
without  whose  hearty  co-operation  it  is  impossible 
for  such  a  government  to  be  efficient  or  re- 
spected. 

When,  therefore,  the  present  Chief  Magistrate 
assumed  the  reigns  of  government  it  was  with  no 
misapplied  solicitude,  that  the  nation  looked  for- 
ward to  the  designation  of  these  great  officers  of 
state.  Madison  was  called  to  preside  over  the  de- 
partment of  State,  Gallatin  over  the  Finances, 
Dearborn  over  the  War  Department,  and  Smiih 
over  that  of  the  Navy  ;  while  Lincoln  was  named 
Attorney  General. 

All  these  men  entered  office  with  pure  hands, 
and  with  a  reputation  lor  personal  worth,  which 
even  suspicion  had  not  dared  to  impeach.  Ail  of 
them  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public 
concerns,  and  had  thus  exposed  themselves  to  the 
severe  ordeal  of  party.  During  the  whole  of  this 
fiery  trial,  inflamed  by  the  rancour  and  malice  of 
party,  however  prodigal  the  reproach  cast  upon 
their  public  conckid,  no  one  laid  to  their  door  a 
single  act  derogatory  of  the  purest  integrity.  Men, 
neither  affluent  or  poor,  their  deportment  was 
equally  free  from  the  arrogance  of  wealth,  or  the 
meanness  of  poverty.  From  the  humble  ground 
of  unassuming  citizenship,  they  had  risen  to  the 
first  distinctions  in  their  respective  states  by  the 
exertions  of  their  own  talents.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  nation,  with  conspicuous  joy,  welcomed 
the  induction  of  such  men  into  office. 

It  will  not   be   unprofitable  to  dwell  a  few  mo- 
ments more  on  this  branch  of  our  subject. 
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Of  all  the  duties  assigned  to  executive  agentt 
those  attached  to  the  department  of  state  are  the 
most  important.  From  their  peculiar  nature  thef 
require  a  mind,  not  only  of  the  first  lustre,  but 
likewise  one  regulated  by  habitual  prudence.  He 
who  discharges  them  should,  moreover,  be  posses- 
sed of  the  public  confidence.  A  man,  more  emi- 
nently combining  these  qualifications,  was  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  than  Madison.  Devoted 
from  his  earliest  years  to  the  public  service  he  had 
diligently  improved  his  time  by  mingling  the  exer- 
cises of  the  closet  with  active  duties.  Unfettered 
by  any  profession,  and  regardless  of  wealth,  the 
whole  vigor  jf  a  mind,  imbued  with  great  natural 
acuteness,  had  been  uninterruptedly  directed  to 
political  researches.  Having  occupied,  for  several 
years,  a  seat  in  the  old  Congress,  he  was  named 
by  his  native  state  a  member  of  the  illustrious  body 
that  formed  the  Constitution,  under  which  we  now 
live.  In  this  body,  in  which  many  distinguished 
men  were  satisfied  with  the  silent  co-operation  of 
voting,  Madison  outstripped  all  competition.  The 
splendor  of  this  triumph  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  recollecting  that  among  his  coadjutors  were,  a 
Franklin,  a  Hamilton,  a  Wilson,  a  King,  and  a 
Dickinson.  This  superiority  arose,  no  less  from 
the  penetration  of  his  genius,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgement  and  the  extensiveness  of  his  informati- 
on, than  from  the  candor  of  his  mind  and  the  con- 
ciliation of  his  temper.  These  attainments  earned 
him  a  leading  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  greater  part  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
him  than  to  any  other  member  of  the  body. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  this  constitution 
appeared  it  received  violent  opposition.  Among 
those  who  met  and  repelled  this  opposition  Madi- 
son was  the  foremost.  His  pen  and  his  voice  were 
actively  engaged  in  its  defence.     In  his  own  state, 
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he  had  to  contend  with  the  thunder  of  the  most 
eloquent  man  of  America,  supported  as  it  was 
feared,  by  a  majority  of  the  Convention.  The 
instrument  was  not  without  imperfections;  they 
were  pointed  out ;  and  he  had  not  only  the  mag- 
nanimity to  acknowledge,  but  the  patriotism  to 
emjasre.  as  far  as  his  influence  extended,  to  hav* 
them  removed  by  amendments.  Virginia  ratified 
the  constitution  ;  as  did  the  necessary  number  of 
states.  It  went  into  operation.  Madison  not  un- 
mindful of  his  promise,  proposed  and  curried 
many  of  the  most  important  amendments  called 
for  by  the  correct  jealousy  of  the  friends  of  liberty. 
Alter  effecting  this  great  object,  he  participated 
in  all  the  leading  arrangements  of  the  government; 
The  time  soon  came  in  whir1  the  spirit  of  party, 
and  with  it  the  spirit  of  persecution,  entered  the 
legislature.  He  met  it  at  its  fist  onset;  and  how- 
ever unable  to  subdue,  he  resisted  the  excesses  to 
which  it  led.  The  memorable  alien  and  sedition 
acts,  and  the  British  treaty,  found  no  where  a 
more  enlightened  or  vigorous  opponent.  Such, 
however,  was  the  infatuation  of  those  days,  that 
his  great  efforts,  and  those  of  his  co-patriots  were 
fruitless  ;  and  ambition  menaced,  by  daring  steps, 
the  subversion  of  liberty.  He  retired  from  a  body 
unworthy  of  his  virtues  and  talents;  resolved  to 
make  one  more  effort,  through  the  medium  of  the 
states,  to  arrest  the  impending  danger.  Every 
one  remembers  the  celebrated  report  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  Virginia  legislature,  on  the  measures 
of  the  general  government.  They  are  a  monu- 
ment of  profound  talent  and  exalted  moderation, 
of  firmness  tempered  by  mildness.  They  excite 
no  turbulent  passion,  the}  awaken  no  narrow  pre- 
judice ;  but  dispassionately  address  the  under- 
standing and  subdue  it  by  the  force  of  argument 
and  truth. — This  was  the  production  of  Madison. 
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—  Its  effects  were  astonishing  :  and  it  is  no  un- 
just derogation  from  the  splendid  performances  that 
at  that  period  irradiated  public  opinion,  to  say  this 
was  the  most  luminous.  Having  discharged  this 
duty  he  retired  to  the  tranquil  scenes  of  contem- 
plative and  rural  life  ;  when  the  voice  of  friendship, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  new  political  era  called  him  to  a 
more  extensive  sphere  of  usefulness.  How  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  station,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

Albert  Gallatin  was  named  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  duties  of  this  station  are  in  some 
respects  scarcely  secondary,  while  in  others  they 
are  superior  to  those  attached  to  the  Department 
of  State.  By  the  laws  establishing  the  office,  the 
Secretary  is  required  not  only  to  superintend  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  but 
likewise  to  present  such  new,  or  alterations  in  ex- 
isting plans,  as  the  public  good  requires.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  this  requires  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  united 
with  habits  of  close  application  ;  and  in  addition, 
to  this  rare  union  of  qualities  a  stern  integrity.  In 
a  government  whose  chief  resource  depends  upon 
trade,  which  itself  depends  upon  our  relative  situa- 
tion with  the  European  world,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Secretary  should  superadd  to  these  attainments, 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  foreign  powers,  to  antici- 
pate the  arrangements  likely  to  be  adopted  by  them 
and  their  effects  upon  the  United  States.  For  the 
discharge  of  these  high  and  complicated  duties  the 
President  named  Albert  Gallatin. 

This  gentleman,  it  is  wrcll  known,  was  born  in 
a  foreign  land  ;  but  it  is  likewise  known  that  the  air 
he  there  inhaled  was  that  of  liberty.  The  repub- 
lic, in  whose  bosom  he  was  educated,  had,  for 
ages,  been  no  less  distinguished  by  the  justice  of 
its  laws,  than  the  equality  of  its  citizens.     Uncon- 
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tamlnated  by  the  avaricious  passions  of  trade,  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  sought  the  proud  dis- 
tinctions of  science  and  refined  art.  Hence  this 
little  spot  not  only  rivalled,  but  surpassed  the  fame 
of  those  small  states,  which,  animated  by  a  Greci- 
an spirit,  atchieved  those  prodigies  of  valor  which 
were  deemed  by  surrounding  nations  miraculous. 
There  was,  however,  this  difference  between  them. 
While  the  states  of  Greece  exhausted  their  ener- 
gies in  invading  the  rights  of  others,  the  Swiss 
Cantons  exerted  theirs  in  defending  their  own. 
The  one  therefore,  was  as  much  the  terror  as  the 
other  was  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

This  was  the  school  in  which  Gallatin  was  bred. 
It  was  here,  that  his  earliest  impressions   inspired 
him  with  a  love  of  liberty,   instructed   him  in  the 
subordinate  estimation  in   which   a  virtuous  mind 
should  hold  wealth,  and  taught  him  the  value  of 
industrious  habits,  as  the  only     guardian  of  inde- 
pendence and  true  greatness.     These  were  the  in- 
structions that  prepared  the  youth  for  usefulness. 
At  an  early  period,  he  was  animated  by  the  feelings 
and  views  of  the   man — These  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, before   he  had   formed   any  political  or  inte- 
rested associations,  offered  to  him  the  new  world 
as  a  nobler  sphere  for  those  intellectual  powers,  of 
which  he  could  not  have  been  intirely  unconscious. 
Perhaps,  with   prophetic  sagacity,  he  pierced  the 
dark  cloud  that  hung  over  his  country,  and  foresaw 
its  liberty  and  happiness  a  prey  to  foreign  violence. 
Be  this,  as  it  may,  the  first  act  of  manhood  was  an 
exchange   of  his  native     country    for  the  United 
States.      Here,  he  was  the  plain,  laborious,  and  in- 
offensive citizen.  He  successively  instructed  youth, 
bore  arms,  and  cultivated   the   soil.     No   man  im- 
peached the  regularity  of  his  life,  his  honesty  or 
his  morals.     He  did  not  live  a  stranger  amonsr  us. 
He  immediate])'  became  a  citizen,  took  the  oath  of 
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allegiance,  and  married  an  American  wife.  At  thig 
period  of  his  life,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  am- 
bitious views  agitated  his  bosom.  Like  those 
around  him,  he  enjoyed,  in  contentment,  peace, 
liberty  and  happiness. 

His  talents,  however,  could  not  be  concealed. 
His  neighbours  marked  them,  and  in  the  year  '89, 
or  '90,  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  con- 
vention that  formed  a  new  constitution  fur  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  would  appear,  from"  his  mo- 
desty and  silence  in  this  body,  that  a  public  station 
had  been  little  in  his  thoughts  ;  else  he  would  have 
courted  distinction  by  a  more  active  participation 
of  its  duties.  But  neither  in  the  records  of  that 
body,  or  co-temporaneous  recollection,  are  any 
traces  to  be  found  of  a  discharge  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  member.  His  advice  may 
have  enlightened  its  deliberations,  but  if  so,  it  was 
imparted  in  privacy  and  silence.,  and  ministered  to 
swell  the  fame  of  some  less  unostentatious  legisla- 
tor. 

In  the  next,  and  for  several  succeeding  years, 
he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  period  was  troubled  with  the  storms 
of  party  ;  and  no  man,  not  even  himself,  had  es- 
caped its  rage.  He  entered  the  legislature,  the 
predestined  victim  of  an  intolerant  majority.  It 
was  impiously  sworn,  that  if  he  dared  to  disturb 
the  views  of  the  dominant  taction,  he  should  be 
humbled  ;  and  such  was  the  barbarous  fury  of  the 
times,  that  one  member,  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  federalism  than  his  private  immoralities  and  pu- 
gilistic powers,  doomed  him  to  an  early  ven- 
geance. 

He  took  his  seat,  apparently  regardless  of  the 
hostility  that  surrounded  him.  His  principles  were 
not  die  offspring  of  a  temporising  or  a  timid  policy. 
The  path  of  duty  lay  plainly  exposed  to  his  view: 
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and  his  purpose  was  lo  pursue  it.  Without,  there, 
fore,  making  any  unnecessary  and  ostentatious 
professions  of  his  faith,  or  invidious  reflections 
upon  the  professions  of  others,  he  delivered  his 
opinions  with  a  simplicity  and  candor  that  disarm- 
ed hostility  ;  while  the  strength  of  his  arguments, 
and  the  varie tv  and  appositeness  of  his  information 
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insensibly  and  irresistibly  produced  a  general  con- 
viction, An  empty  treasury,  and  a  dilapidated 
state  of  the  finances,  required  research  and  labor. 
He  applied  himself  to  their  Elucidation,  with  a  vi- 
gor that  soon  dissipated  the  chaos  in  which  a  de- 
faulting officer  had  involved  them.  Political  at- 
tachment had  united  him  to  this  officer.  But  with 
a  virtue,  not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  school,  he 
impeached,  and  ejected  him  from  office.  For  this, 
there  were  those  who  called  him  cruel  ;  but  friend- 
ship had  no  claims  on  him  that  were  not  founded  in 
virtue. 

After  this  bright  display  of  integrity  and  talent, 
his  enemies  united  with  his  friends  to  raise  him 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  exhibiting  in  this 
acl,  a  rare,  and  almost  an  unprecedented  triumph 
of  principle  over  prejudice.  Here  he  found  him- 
self in  the  strong  holds  of  federalism.  That  body, 
at  that  time  concealed  in  darkness,  had  asserted  a 
daring  irresponsibility  to  public  opinion.  Gallatin, 
impressed  with  the  power  of  truth  and  reason,  did 
not  abandon  himself  to  an  inglorious  ease.  Here 
too,  however  unpromising  the  state  of  affairs,  he  did 
his  duty,  and  in  the  short  time,  during  which 
he  was  a  member,  carried  dismay  into  the  ranks  of 
his  opponents.  He  did  not  shake  the  leaders  of 
party,  but  he  shook  those  honest  easy  souls,  who 
had  hitherto  upheld  their  power  ;  and  he  surprised 
no  less  his  friends  than  his  enemies  by  actually  car- 
rying some  important  points.  It  was  this  alarm 
that  dictated  his  exclusion  from  the    body.     It  was 


pretended  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  hold  a  scat  ; 
a  majority  declared  the  pretence  valid  ;  and  he 
was  excluded. 

These  unworthy  measures  of  his  opponents  on- 
ly served,  by  rendering  his  talents  moi -e  conspicu- 
ous, to  increase  his  popularity  :  and  lie  was,  at  the 
ensuing  election  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  Slates.  He  here 
found  a  field  for  the  display  of  all  his  powers;  and 
he  displayed  them  in  a  manner  chat  placed  their 
depth  and  variety  beyond  the  reach  of  question. 
He  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  British  treaty  and 
upheld  the  memorable  call  for  papers  :  he  opposed 
the  alien  and  sedition  bills  ;  he  supported  the  en- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  case 
of  Jonathan  Robbins  ;  he  opposed  the  prodigal  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  ;  and  above  all,  he 
opposed  the  rash  measures  that  pointed  to  war. 
On  these  several  occasions,  he  was  generally  un- 
successful in  frustrating  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  administration.  The  most  sanguine 
mind  could  not  flatter  itself  with  tiiis  tri- 
umph. Lut,  what  was  of  infinitely  greater  con- 
sequence, he  succeeded  in  awakening  the  public 
mind,  In  illuminating  it,  and  in  eventually  accom- 
plishing the  great  revolution  atchieved  in  public 
opinion.  His  speeches  on  the  above  great  consti- 
tutional questions  were  read  by  the  nation.  In  dic- 
tion they  were  perspicuous  and  easy  of  apprehen- 
sion, in  style  temperate  and  exempt  from  all  per- 
sonal allusion,  in  argument  profound,  in  fact  va- 
rious and  instructive.  Attacked  with  fury  by  vio- 
lent partisans,  eager  to  crush  him,  he,  on  no  oc- 
casion, suffered  the  calmness  of  his  judgment  and 
his  respe6t  for  the  body  he  addressed  to  be  disturb- 
ed by  the  fiery  abullitions  of  the  Daylons,  the 
Harpers,  and  the  Sedgwicks  of  the  day.  He  did 
not  content  himself  with  opposing  the  leading  mea- 
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sures  of  the  administration  ;  like  a  good  citizen  he 
gave  a  helping  hand  even  to  his  enemies.  No  man 
in  congress  so  well  understood  the  principles  of 
fin. nice,  and  no  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
national  resources  and  wants  in  all  their  details. 
Pie  assisted  the  formation  of  correct  plans,  and  ex- 
posed errors  whose  effects  might  have  been  no  less 
injurious  to  the  re]  tation  of  ihe  administration 
than  it  was  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  To  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  existing  system  for  the  sale 
of  public  lands.  Secretary  Hamilton  proposed 
opening  the  land  office  on  low  terms.  It  is  believ- 
ed his  idea  was  to  sell  the  public  lands  at  25  cents 
an  acre.  The  efieel  of  this  plan  would  have  been 
the  immediate  monopoly  of  the  public  lands  by  a 
few  leviathan  speculators,  and  a  scene  of  specula- 
tion more  extensive,  and  of  course  more  injurious, 
than  all  the  pre-existing  sources  of  speculation 
taken  together.  Gallatin  arrested  this  portentous 
evil  by  obtaining  the  sanction  of  congress  to  the 
present  plan;  under  which  the  minimum  price  of  land 
is  fixed  at  two  dollars  an  acre.  By  comparing  the 
present  state  of  things,  with  that  which  would  have 
existed  under  the  system  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  had 
it  prevailed,  we  may  form  an  incompetent  idea  of 
the  evils  that  have  been  averted  ;  and  by  estimat- 
ing the  gain  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  for  two 
dollars,  instead  of  twenty-five  cents,  we  shall  per- 
ceive the  extent  of  the  national  advantage,  when 
we  recollect  ihat  the  unlocated  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  computed  at  five  hundred  millions 
of  acres. 

These  are  the  talents,  and  these  the  services 
whi<  h  recommended  and  justified  the  elevation  of 
Gallatin. 

With  the  public  career  of  General  Dearborn,  we 
do  not  profess  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  We 
know,  however,  that  he  was  a  warm  and  efficient 


atfvocate  of  the  revolution  ;  that  during-  the  whole 
of  its  vicissitudes,  he  was  a&ivelj  engaged    in  the 

councils  or  the  armies  of  the  co  mtry  ;  and  that  tie 
invariably  sustained  the  character  of  a  brave  and 
able  oiiicer.  For  several  years  previous  to  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Jel'erson,  he  \va  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  ;  in  which  he  took  a 
distinguished  lead  in  all  the  military  ar,  angements. 
He  hasbeeu  withoutintermission,  the  decided  whig, 
the  firm  republican,  and  the  strenuous  adversary  of 
all  invasions  of  liberty.  Possessed  of  a  spirit,  that 
disdains  to  yield  to  circumstances,  he  never  waver 
ed  in  his  political  faith,  even  in  the  davs  of  the 
greatest  infatuation.  But  his  manliness  was  tem- 
pered with  a  moderation  that,  while  it  asserted  its 
own  rights,  left  undisturbed  the  rights  of  others. 
Quick  in  his  perceptions,  and  prompt  in  his  deci- 
sions, he  had  been  long  considered  as  the  man  of 
business,  and,  of  consequence,  so  far  eminently 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  duties  not  admitting 
of  delay. 

The  appointment  of  the  head  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment produced  considerable  difficulty.  It  was 
successively  offered  to  three  citizens,  respected  for 
their  talents,  whose  declension  evinced  the  disinter- 
estedness of  their  patriotism.  Robert  Smith  was,  at 
length,  named. 

This  citizen  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  as  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator.  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  the  seat  of  great  commerce  and  wealth, 
he  had  early  gained  an  equal  eminence  with  any 
member  of  the  bar,  and  had  by  the  reputatior  of 
talent  and  integrity,  raised  himself  above  the  frowns 
of  fortune.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  labo- 
rious duties  of  his  profession,  he  had,  for  several 
years,  accepted  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. During  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  he 
wasin  the  minority, "'and  although  the   period  was 
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marked  with  unusual  violence  on  the  side  of  the 
dominant  party,  he  manifested  a  dignity  and  mode- 
ration that  earned  the  esteem  even  of  his  opponents. 
It  is  true,  that  this  moderation  was  shielded  by- 
spirit,  and  that  while  he  scrupulously  respected  the 
feelings  of  others,  he  compelled  others  to  respect 
his  own.  No  man,  perhaps,  had  a  more  powerful 
agency  in  accomplishing  the  revolution  in  public 
opinion  which  took  place  about  the  period  of  the 
presidential  election.  To  powers  of  mind  high  y 
cultivated  by  study,  he  added  habits  of  the  closest 
application,  with  which  he  united  manners  of  the 
greatest  urbanity  and  politeness. 

Levi  Lincoln,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  was 
appointed  Attorney  General.  This  gentleman  had 
just  received  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  by  an  election  as  their  representa- 
tive in  Congress.  The  short  period,  during  which 
he  held  his  seat,  had  not  admitted  of  a  develope- 
ment  of  his  talents.  But  he  entered  the  body  with 
the  reputation  of  eminent  talents.  The  compe- 
tence aco^iired  by  his  legal  labors,  proved  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  were  held  in  a  state  distin- 
guished by  an  eminent  bar.  Without  invidious 
comparison,  he  had  long  stood  along  side  of  a 
Parsons  and  a  Sullivan.  These  qualifications  for 
the  first  legal  officer  of  the  government,  were 
crowned  by  manners  the  most  simple,  and  a  dispo- 
sition the  mildest  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man. — ■ 
The  spirit  of  liberty  and  refer m  often  inspires  the 
heart  with  austerity  ;  in  the  heart  of  this  man  the 
purest  philanthropy  was  mingled  with  the  sweetest 
amenity. 

Such  was  the  administration,  which  the  chief 
magistrate  formed  as  the  depository  of  his  confi- 
dence, and  as  worthy  to  guide  the  great  depart- 
ments of  the  Republic.  On  a  late  occasion  Mr. 
Nicholson,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
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tatives,  has  pronounced  this  the  strongest  admini- 
stration in  the  world.  How  far  this  is  the  award 
of  troth,  the  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  we  are  about  to  commence,  will 
shew. 

It  is  sufficient,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  have 
sketched  the  characters  and  prominent  services  of 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  when  they  came  into 
office.  By  this  inadequate  delineation,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  motives  which  guided  th<  President 
in  the  selection  were  pure,  patriotic  and  enlight- 
ened. There  is  rot  a  better  criterion  of  true 
greatness,  than  the  nomination  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive magistrate  of  the  high  officers  of  state  ;  and 
when  these  officers  necessarily  become  his  confi- 
dential friends,  accessible  to  him  at  all  times,  and 
on  all  occasions,  and  thus  become  observers  of  his 
frailties  as  well  as  his  accomplishments,  the  ordeal 
becomes  still  more  decisive.  Ii  he  appoint  men 
of  loose  morals  his  own  virtues  become  questiona- 
ble ;  and  if  he  appoint  men  of  feeble  minds,  it  nruy 
be  permitted  to  doubt  his  talents  or  patriotism  ;  ta- 
lents which  can  alone  enable  him  to  discern  the  me- 
rit of  others,  and  patriotism  which  can  alone  im- 
pel him  to  divide  the  government  with  men  of  sense. 

Mr.  Jefferson  composed  his  cabinet  of  men  of 
unsuspected  virtue,  and  of  acknowledged  talents. 
In  this  aril  he  presented  the  nation  with  the  strongest 
pledge  of  his  determination  to  be  directed  by  an 
upright  policy,  and  to  call  to  his  aid  the  best  talents 
of  the  country.  Had  he  been  prompted  by  the 
jealousy  of  a  grovelling  mind,  he  would  have  sur- 
rounded himself  with  men  of  moderate  powers  nd 
of  plastic  tempers.  Then  he  would  have  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  wieldir  g  the  government  alone  ; 
ami  might  have  governed  with  an  absolute  sw^y. 
But,  above  the  petty  ambition  of  tyrants,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  public  welfare,  he  called  to  his 
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aid  men  incapable  of  seducVion,  or  of  sacrifw  i  lg 
their  independence. 

In  reviewing  the  measures  of  the  administration 
We  shall  divide  them  according  to  their  connection 
with  die  great  departments  of  the  government.  3y 
this  course  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  some  ap- 
proaches to  system,  and  to  assign  respunsiLiiuy  its 
proper  limits. 

Before  we  proceed  to  this  enquiry,  it  is  necessary 
I  Lke  a  short  view  of  the  distribution  of  powers 
under  the  constitution,  which  appears  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  day,  to  have  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  and  which  it  is  essentially  necessary  to 
understand  to  avoid  running  into  error  in  the 
estimrues  made  of  executive  conduct. 

The  constitution  establishes  three  great  depart- 
ments of  power,  the  legislative,  execmive  and 
judicial.  Congress  constitute  the  first,  the  Presi- 
dent the  second,  and  the  judges  the  last.  In  the 
discharge  of  judicial  functions  the  President  does 
not,  in  the  least,  co-operate,  except  so  far  as  to 
nominate  the  judges.  In  those  of  legislation  he 
has  a  qualified  agency.  In  die  formation  of  treaties 
this  agency  is  only  limited  by  the  will  of  the 
Senate  ;  but  in  the  enaction  of  laws  it  is  extremely 
circumscribed.  It  is  limited  to  a  shnnle  negative, 
which  is  unavailing  in  case  two  thirds  of  each 
House  repass  a  bill.  In  Congress  laws  are  initiat- 
ed; there  ail  their  details  are  examined.  That 
body  is  c  instituted  for  this  express,  and  ah 
exclusive  c.yjfcCi.  One  of  its  branches  is  cho-.  a 
directly  by  the  people  every  twej  ars,  while  t  e 
other  is  the  representative  of  the  states.  From 
these  considerations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  responsibility  of  making  good  laws  was  in- 
tended by  the  constitution  to  reside  in  Congress. 
Was  it  likewise  the  intention  of  that  instrument 
that  the  chief  magistrate  should  share  it  with  them.' 
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To  a  certain  extent,  it  certainly  was  ;   but  to  w  hat 
extent  is  not  so  certain.     The  theory  of  tin 
constitution,   which  appears  to  have  been  si 
i      lie  contemplation  of  the  Convention,  vests  this 
r  rwer,  without  any  qualification,  in  the  king.    Yet 
that  magistrate,  notwithstandi  | 

structure  of  the  government,  and  the  litt i- 
paid  to  public  opinion,  bus  waved  the   ex   i    i 
it   for  more  than  a  century.      It    i 
the  President  has  stronger  claims  to  participate  in 
ti  e  enaction  of  laws  than  the  king,  from   hi 
elecled  by  the   people  ;   but  to  this  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say,  that  it  is  inadmissible  in  a  republic, 
to  consider  one  man,  for  the  enaction  of  laws,  as 
faithful   a  representative  as  many  men,     brought 
from  every  section  of  the  union  ;   and  further,  that 
the  British  Parliament,  composed  of  an  her.ed 
house  of  lords,  and  a  house  of  commons,    which 
have  long-  since  ceased  to  represent  the   people, 
cannot  be  considered  as  filling  the   same  political 
sphere  v  ith  an  American   Congress  ;   inasmuch  as 
the  latter  is   the  bona  fide  representative  of  the 
people   and   the   states  ;   while  the  former  is    little 
more  than  an  aristocratic  association.      If,    there- 
fore,   under   such  a   government,    experience   has 
evinced  the   danger  and  impolicy  of  interposing 
the  executive  veto  ;    how  much  more    dangerous 
and  impolitic  would  its  exercise  be  likely  to  be  in 
frustration  of  the  decided   will   of  the  nation,    ex- 
pressed through  their  immediate  representatives. 

It  will  not  be  concealed  that  the  constitution 
requires  the  approbation  of  the  President  to  every 
bill  before  it  becomes  a  law.  "If  he  approve, 
he  ihali&ign  it."  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  then, 
th  '  he  should  approve  before  he  signs  a  bill  ;  it 
fol  iws  that  if  he  disapprove  a  bill  be  shall  not 
sign  it  Of  what  nature  are  we  then  to  consider 
t.his  approbation  ? 
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It  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  same  un- 
qualified approbation  is  not  implied  as  by  the  le- 
gislative body.  J  he  latter  are  called  upon  to 
puraue  bills  into  all  their  details,  to  accept  or  re- 
ject  different  parts,  and  to  introduce  whatever 
modification  they  think  proper.  The  former  is 
only  permitted  to  approve  or  reject,  in  the  whole, 
without  the  power  of  suggesting  any  amendment. 
Farther — before  a  bill  can  be  submitted  to  him,  it 
must  have  received  the  approbation  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  of  the  states.  When,  therefore, 
a  bill,  under  these  circumstances  is  submitted  to 
him,  it  is  apparent  that  the  case  is  essentially  varied 
from  that  which  existed  during  its  progress  through 
the  legislature.  All  enquiry  into  its  details  arising 
from  the  desire  of  improving  them  is  foreclosed. 
The  opinion  of  die  legislature,  virtrally  that  of  the 
people,  is  declared  1  its  favor.  It  only  remains 
to  the  President  to  decide  whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  public  good  may  be  promoted 
or  injured  by  his  approbation.  The  bill  may  be 
unwise  or  imperfect. ;  and  yet  the  public  good  be 
subserved  by  suffering  it  to  go  into  efTecl.  It  may 
be  advisable  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried, 
and  the  public  profit  by  their  own  errors.  But 
paramount  to  these  motives  to  forbearance,  the 
chief  magistrate,  if  sincerely  devoted  to  republican 
institutions,  will  feel  the  necessity  of  restraining  a 
disposition  to  array  his  own  individual  opinion  in 
hostility  to  that  of  the  nation,  as  conveyed  through 
their  peculiar  organs  of  legislation.  He  will 
habitually  distrust  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
mind  when  opposed  to  their  will.  While,  there- 
fore, he  will  not  hesitate  to  exert  the  high  preroga- 
tive, with  w  hich  he  is  invested,  on  great  occasions, 
in  which  the  voice  of  duty  is  loud  and  command- 
ing, and  in  whLh  the  public  good  unequivocally 
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requires  it,  he  will,   with  cautious  wisdom,  forego 
its  exercise  on  all  other  occasions. 

His  legislative  responsibility  will,  therefore,  lie 
in  a  narrow  compass  ;  it  will  depend  upon  the 
single  consideration  whether,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  proposition  of  laws  submitted 
to  him,  the  public  welfare  will  be  promoted  by  his 
sanction. 

This  view  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
parating the  legislative  from  the  executive  respon- 
sibility of  the  government.  It  is  no  less  incorrect, 
than  it  is  common,  to  consider  the  executive  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  acts  of  the  government. 
However  this  opinion  may  prevail  among  the 
friends  of  a  monarchical  system,  it  is  not  the  less 
a  heresy  under  ours.  As  neither  the  legislative  or 
judicial  departments  are  responsible  for  tie  acls  of 
the  executive  department,  so  neither  is  the  execu- 
tive answerable  for  theirs.  The  constitution 
forbids  the  President,  except  in  the  prescribed 
orbit  we  have  delineated,  or  by  advice  given  to 
Congress,  to  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the 
legislaiure.  No  less  is  all  such  interference  for- 
bidden by  the  jealous  independence  with  which 
every  public  agent,  equally  with  every  private 
citizen,  is  in  this  country  accustomed  to  assert  his 
rights.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  under 
the  joint  influence  of  these  considerations,  the 
chief  magistrate,  who  should  attempt  to  usurp  the 
legislative  power  either  by  direcl:  or  indirect  means, 
would  soon  learn  that  the  high  power  of  impeach- 
ment was  not  fruitlessly  reposed  in  the  legislature. 
It  is  not  then  true,  that  the  President  is  absolutely 
responsible  for  all  the  legislative  acls  passed  during 
his  administration.  The  probability  is  that  many 
of  these  ads  are  such  as  he,  in  the  character  of  a 
legislator  or  a  citizen,  would  never  have  assent- 
ed to. 
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Among  these  acfs  are  two  of  the  first  impor- 
tance ;  the  judiciary  act,  and  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution  ;  neither  of  which  were  recommen  , 
or  even  suggested  by   the   President.      It  will   be 
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most  regular  to  consider  these  measures,  in  this 
place,  as  they  do  not  properly  fall  under  either  of 
the  great  provisions  we  have  proposed;  and  as 
they  have  little,  if  any  necessary  connection  with 
executive  duties. 

On  no  occasions,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  more 
daring-  spirit  of  falsehood  than  on  these.  Both 
these  measures  have,  without  the  least  reason, 
been  ascribed  to  the  President.  Whereas,  the 
truth  is,  that  in  his  official  capacity,  he  has  not, 
and  couid  not  even  notice  the  one  ;  and  has  no 
ctherwise  noticed  the  other  than  by  giving  his 
assent  to  a  bill  previously  passed  by  the  two 
Houses.  Nor  has  any  proof  of  his  private  opi- 
nions, on  either  of  these  points,  transpired  to  this 
day.  Even  that  ardor  of  mind,  so  apt  in  the 
estimation  of  his  enemies  to  betray  him  into  an 
imprudent  exposure  of  his  opinions,  has  not  fur- 
nished occasion  for  a  solitary  charge.  Bv  a  bold 
assumption,  that,  inasmuch  as  his  general  politics 
coincided  with  those  of  the  legislature  who  devised 
these  measures,  he  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
friendly  to  them,  and  being  friendly  to  them,  must 
be  considered  as  their  author,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  him  pre-eminently  responsible  for 
all  their  effects.  Thus  does  party  fury,  as  blind  as 
headstrong,  without  discrimination  seek  its  victim, 
and  having  once  marked  him,  hunt  him  to  destruc- 
tion, not  for  sins  actually  committed  by  him,  but 
for  all  the  sins  committed  by  others. 

It  is  true  that  the  general  subject  of  the  judi- 
ciary was  recommended,  in  the  first  message,  to 
the  attention  of  Congress.  But  in  what  terms  ? 
Not  in  those  of  hostility  to  the  new  system  ;  but 
in  the  following  dispassionate  language  : 
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"The  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States,  snvs 
the  President',  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
recently  erected,  will  of  course  present  itself  to  the 
contemplation  of  Congress  ;  luid  that  they  rmy  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  porportion  which  the  institu- 
tion bears  to  the  business  it  has  to  perform,  I  have 
caused  to  be  procured  from  the  several  states,  and 
now  lay  before  Congress,  an  exact  statement  of  all 
the  causes  decided  since  the  first  establishment  of 
the  courts,  and  of  those  which  were  depen 
when  additional  courts  and  judges  were  brought 
in  to  their  aid." 

No  opinion  is  expressed  of  the  origin  or  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  new  judiciary  system  ;   information 
only  is  given  on  this,  as  on  a  variety  of  other  ob- 
jects   viz.  on  the    receipts   of  the    several   taxes, 
their  application  to  the  various    objects  designated 
by  law  ;   on  the  state  of  the  militia  :   on  our  foreign 
relations;  on  our  naval  strength;  on  the  establishment 
of  the  mint;  on  fortifications,  and  many  other  objects. 
As  well  might  it  be  inferred  that  from  the  mere  exhi- 
bition of  the  situation  of  the  various  establishments 
of  the  government-,  the  President  intimated  the  pro- 
priety of  their  destruction  or  radical   modification, 
as  that,  by  this  information,  relative  to  the  judici- 
ary, he  intended  to    inculcate    the   expediency  of 
repealing  the  act  of  1800.      As  his  conduct  is 
lar  in  all  these  cases,   it  i.s  but  just  to  ascribe  to  him 
a  common  motive   applicable    to   them  all.     The 
constitution  expressly   commanding  him  to  "  give 
to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  union" 
— and  "  to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  a>s  he  shall  judge   necessary  and   expedi- 
ent ;"  assigns  two  distinct  and  separable  duties. — 
In  relation  to  the  judiciary,  he   discharged  the  one 
uninterwoven  with  the  other. 

In  other  cases  where  he  judged  certain  measures 
necessary  and  expedient,  he  did  not  scruple  to  de- 
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clare  his  opinion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  internal 
taxes,  and  the  retrenchment  of  numerous  sources 
of  expence  ;  thus  evincing  to  every  correct  mind, 
capable  of  deducing  a  sound  inference,  that  as  on 
points  where  he  expreessed  an  opinion,  he  wished 
that  opinion  to  operate  as  a  recommendation  ;  so 
on  points  where  no  opinion  was  expressed,  he  deli- 
berately withheld  all  recommendation. 

This  measure  must  then  be  considered  as  purely 
legislative  in  its  origin,  as  well  as  nature  ;  and  of 
consequence,  Congress,  and  not  the  President,  are 
responsible  for  it. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  supercede 
the  necessity  of  its  investigation.  Viewed  as  a 
great  question  of  policy,  destined,  according  to 
its  solution,  to  have  a  leading  agency  in  its  effects 
on  the  public  welfare,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
intelligent  citizen  to  understand  it.  This  shall  be 
our  apology,  for  dwelling  on  it  a  few  minutes  Ion- 
ger. 

In  reviewing  the  voluminous  discussions  to  which 
the  repealing  law  gave  rise,  we  perceive  a  mixeel 
mass  of  eloquence,  of  party  animadversion,  and 
of  argument.  Being  the  first  important  debate, 
after  the  change  ef  the  administration,  it  was  seiz- 
ed as  the  occasion  of  contrasting,  in  all  their  fea- 
tures of  dissimilitude,  the  two  hostile  parties.  The 
minority,  unaccustomed  to  submission,  resolved 
to  make  a  desperate  eTort  to  regain  their  power  ; 
and  fancied  they  saw  in  this  measure  the  means. — ■ 
This  accounts  for  this  heterogeneous  mixture;  for 
which,  however,  another  reason  may  be  assigned. 
No  class  of  men  are  less  competent  to  the  discus- 
sion of  great  questions  of  policy  than  lawyers.  In 
the  habit  of  testing  all  contested  points  by  precedent, 
they  rarely  bend  the  powers  of  their  mind  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  principle.  Looking  out  of  their 
©wn  minds  for  every  thing,  it  is  not   strange  that 
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they  gradually  sink  into  the  vehicles  of  the  ideas 
of  others.  Their  faith  insensibly,  like  that  of  the 
church,  in  proportion  as  it  distrusts  its  own  pow- 
ers, clings  to  that  of  the  saints.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  routine  of  their  duties,  by  exhausting  their 
capacity  on  little  things,  necessarily  disqualify  s 
them  from  taking"  those  inlarged  views  which  nati- 
onal legislation  demands.  Of  this  description  of 
men  the  minority  was  principally  composed.  Wc 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  minds  thus  feeble, 
instead  of  courting  the  distinction  of  a  strong,  plain, 
and  concise  view  of  the  subject,  endeavoring  to 
develope  it  by  a  mass  of  inapplicable  precedents, 
of  crude  opinions,  and  fanciful  analogies. 

Notwithstanding  the  volumes  written  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  apprehended  that  its  merits  lie  in  a 
narrow  compass.  Two  views  have  been  taken  of 
it,  and  it  is  capable  of  no  other.  Is  it  constitu- 
tional? and  is  it  expedient?  Its  justifieation  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  both. 

Is  it  constitutional  ? 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  Congress  possess- 
ed the  power  of  modifying,  at  pleasure,  the  exist- 
ing judiciary  laws,  so  far  as  they  regarded  the  du- 
ties of  the  judges.  The  first  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution declare  that  "  all  legislative  powers  here- 
in  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  btates,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives." — The  power  is  un- 
limited. 

A  subsequent  section  says  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
supreme  court." 

The  language  is  not  imperative.  They  may,  or 
may  not,  exercise  it. 

A  subsequent  section  gives  the  further  power, 
"  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proner  for  carrying  into   execution  the  foregoing 
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nowers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof." 

On  this  point,  therefore,  the  legislative  power  is 
perfect,  and  commands  as  well  details,  as  general 
principles.  The  tribunals,  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court  are  the  creatures  of  legislation  ;  as  without 
legislation  they  could  not  have  existed.  The  du- 
ties of  those  who  fill  them  are  defined  by  law. 
They  may,  by  law,  be  increased  or  diminished. 
To  their  augmentation  there  is  a  constitutional  li- 
mit ;  but  there  is  none  to  their  diminution.  There 
is  no  portion  of  the  power,  thus  vested  by  law, 
that  may  not  by  law  be  divested.  If  every  portion 
of  p  nver  may  be  taken  away,  then  may  the  whole 
betaken  away,  -which  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
parts.  In  such  an  event  there  can  be  but  two  re- 
sults* ■  Either  the  office  of  a  judge  is  abolished,  or 
it  remains  without  duties.  If  abolished,  by  these 
means,  which  are,  as  we  have  seen,  stri6tly  con- 
stitutional, there  is  an  end  of  the  discussion.  If 
it  be  not,  by  these  means-,  abolished,  it  follows 
that  the  office  remains  without  the  judge  having  any 
duties  to  perform.  On  this  point,  as  if  its  occur- 
rence; had  been  foreseen  by  the  Constitution,  it 
speaks  an  explicit  language,  and  at  once  crushes 
the  absurdity,  by  declaring  that  "the  judges  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behai)idur,  AND 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services,  a 
compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  dur- 
ing their  continuance  in  office." 

Thus-dots  the  cons^'tnion  render  inseparable 
the  tenure  of  office  with  the  rendering  services,  and 
the  rendering  services  wi  h  receiving  a  compensa- 
tion. The  union  is  indissoluble*  If  there  are  no 
services,  tfeere'ean  bri    ■    compensation. 

If  the  alleged   officer  io  divested  of  duties,  which 


is  an  equivalent  term,  for  services,  and  of  compen- 
sation, what  remains  ? 

It  is  no  mean  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  that 
congress  are  made. the  constitutional  judges  of  the 
services  rendered,  by  that  article  of  the  cons 
tion,  which  provides  that  "■  no  money  si  all  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  hut  in.  consequence  oi  ap- 
propriations made  by  law"  By  this  provision  and 
the  antecedent  o:ie  requiring  service,  congn  -.s  are 
prohibited  from  giving  a  cent  to  a  judge  except  for 
his  services. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  indirect  way  of  abo- 
lishing the  office.  Let  this,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, be  granted.  It  cannot  be  doubted  thai 
power,  indirectly  to  abolish,  by  taking  away  by 
piecemeal  the  parts  which  compose  tie  office,  un- 
til nothing  remains,  involves  the  power  of  direct 
abolition,  which  is  no  more  than  doing  that,  by 
one  legislative  a<St,  passed  at  one  point  of  time, 
which,  in  the  other  case,  was  accomplished  by  se- 
veral a&s,  passed  at  different  times. 

Other  arguments  ir,  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  repealing  acl  were  adduced  ;  but  this,  of  it- 
self, is  sufficient.  In  natural  science,  it  has  be- 
come a  standing  rule  that  no  more  causes  shall  be 
assigned  than  are  sufficient  to  account  for  particu- 
lar effefts  ;  it  would  be  well  if  this  fundamental 
rule  were  applied  to  moral  disquisition.  It  would 
probably  free  it  from  much  of  the  ambiguity  in 
which  it  is  at  present  involved  ;  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly save  much  time  at  present  unprolitably 
sptnt. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  notwithstanding 
the  use  made  of  the  term,  that  the  word  "  inde- 
pendence," as  applicable  to  the  judiciary,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  constitution.  That  wise  system, 
so  far  from  countenancing  the  independence  ol  any 
public  agents,  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial, 
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has  provided  the  most  efficient  checks  to  make  them 
all  dependent.  By  declaring  that  the  judge  shall 
hold  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  it  has  made 
him  independent  of* the  executive ;  but  that  circum- 
stance, so  far  from  creating  a  claim  to  legislative 
independence,  really  produces  a  necessity  in  seve- 
ral cases  for  1egislative  interference. 

This  consideration  presents  a  great  question, 
not  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  power  exercised 
by  congress,  but  on  its  expedi  ncy.  Many  of  the 
most  important  laws  passed  by  congress  require 
the  aid  of  the  judiciary  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
We  all  know  that  the  judges  have  assumed  the 
power  of  pronouncing  laws  unconstitutional  ;  and 
of  refusing  to  execute  them.  Such  laws  may  be 
of  vast  importance.  They  may  affect  the  lives  and 
properties  of  citizens,  and  may  implicate  the  peace 
of  the  nation.  Opinion  may  be  divided  on  them. 
A  great  majority  of  congress,  the  president,  and 
the  people  may  consider  them  constitutional  ;  the 
judges  alone  may  pronounce  them  unconstitutional. 
It  is  as  probable,  nay  more  probable  that  the  judges 
should  err  on  this  point,  than  the  legislature,  elect- 
ed for  the  special  purpose  of  passing  laws.  Their 
decision,  supported  by  that  of  another  department 
of  the  government,  and  by  the  people,  greatly  mul- 
tiplies the  probabilities  on  their  side.  Still  the  ju- 
diciary put  their  veto  upon  the  laws,  and  thereby 
jeopardise  life  and  property,  and  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Are  the  legislature,  in  this  case,  to  sub- 
mit ?  Are  they  to  give  an  absolute  control  over  the 
laws  to  the  judiciary  i  For  it  is  apparent  that  the 
power  of  impeachment  may  be  futile,  as  any  num. 
ber  over  a  third  of  the  senators  may  frustrate  a 
conviction,  and  as  this  number  may  be  found 
among  those  senators  who  do  not  represent  quite 
one  ninth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  absolute  control  is  not   to  be  given,  then  the 
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power  of  abolishing  the  office  is  the  only  effectual 
remedy.  This  absolute  authority  is  opposed  to 
the  whole  theory  of  our  government,  and  opposes 
all  responsibility  to  public  o  inion. 

Grant  the  legislature  to  be  in  error.  The  opini- 
on they  express  is  that  of  the  people  most  directly 
expressed,  and  if  incorrect,  th  -  people  themselves 
will  experience  the  evils  resulting  i'rom  it.  Unless 
supported  by  the  enlightened  and  permanent  im- 
pressions of  the  people,  it  will  be  short  lived  ;  it 
will  not  be  likely  to  endure  for  more  than  two  vears. 
But  an  error  of  the  judges,  if  paramount,  will  be 
of  great  duration,  and  will  admit  of  no  remedy  un- 
til the  existing  judges  die  and  new  ones  are  appoint- 
ed. Before  this  shall  occur,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  may  be  destroyed. 

To  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close,  there  is  one 
criterion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  repealing 
acA,  which  ought,  in  our  government,  to  be  conclu- 
sive ;  one  which  could  not  be  urged  when  the  law 
passed.  A  lively  appeal  has  been  made  to  public 
opinion  ;  and  the  people  have  been  called  upon  to 
displace  those  who  supported  the  measure.  In 
every  instance,  except  one,  they  have  re-elecled 
those  who  supported  it;  and  in  numerous  instances 
they  have  ejected  its  opponents.  In  the  congress 
that  passed  this  ac\  the  republicans  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  sixty-eight,  and  the  fede- 
ralists thirty-eight ;  and  in  the  Senate  the  republi- 
cans were  eighteen,  and  the  federalists  fourteen. 
In  the  present  Congress  the  republicans  in  the 
House  are  ninety-six,  and  the  federalists  thirty- 
eight;  and  in  the  Senate  the  republicans  are  twen- 
ty-five; and  the  federalists  nine.  The  increase 
of  republican  members  in  the  House  is  twenty- 
eight  ;  and  in  the  Senate  seven  ;  while  the  federal- 
ists have  lost  five  senators,  and  have  not  gained 
a  single  representative,    notwithstanding   the  in- 
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creased  representation.  More  than  two  thirds  of. 
both  branches,  and  three  fourths  of  the  states  are 
likewise  republican.  Public  opinion,  therefore, 
the  highest  and  the  only  competent  tribunal,  in  liti- 
gated eases,  has  decided  this  question,  with  a 
strength  adequate  to  effecting-,  if  necessary,  a  cor-. 
respondent  alteration  in  the  constitution,  had  that 
been  necessary. 

WITH  regard  to  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into 
an  extensive  discussion,  as  this  has  been  so  recent- 
iy  done,  that  the  arguments  urged  may  be  presum- 
ed to  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader. — 
[ts  having  been  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
afterwards  approved  by  states  containing  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  whole  United 
States,  conclusively  proves  the  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held  by  the  people.  The  declaration  that  it 
was  a  measure  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  small 
states  is  full}'  repelled  by  the  facl,  that  of  the  six 
small  states  four  have  approved  it. 

There  is  only  one  further  view  which  it  is  pro- 
pi  r,  in  this  place,  to  take.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  is  a  measure  of  the  President  and  his  personal 
friends;  and  that  its  chief  object  is  to  secuie  his 
future  election. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  has  not  been  offi- 
cially suggested  by  him  ;  and  that  no  evidence  is 
bciore  the  public  of  his  having,  even  in  his  indivi- 
dual character,  recommended  it.  Why  then  is  it 
railed  his  measure  ?  It  must  be  from  the  influence 
it  will  have  on  the  ensuing  election.  Let  us  exa- 
mine what  this  will  be.  At  the  nominations  for 
the  President  and  vice-president  by  the  republican 
members  of  congress,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  every 
vote.  In  the  republican  prints,  and  at  every  poli- 
tical meeting  in  relation  to  the  election  of  a  prcsi- 
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dent  no  other  man  hns  been  named.    Whence  tKen 
the  necessity  of  pn  cautionan  measures  where  there 
was  no  danger  ?    Had  there  been  a  division  on  t. 
point  among  the  republicans,   there  might  be  some 
p!  usability  in  the  suggestion  ;  but  in  a  case*  where 
perfect  harmony  prevails  ;  where  no   man   is  i 
e.  eamt  of  but  Mr  Jefferson,  it  is  absurd    to  ascribe 
the  least' influence  to  personal  attachment  to    hi  n. 
The  absurdity  of  such   motive  will    more  cc. 
sively  appear  from  the  following  analysis  oi'ck 
ral  votes. 

At  the  ensuing  election  it  is  impossible  for  the 
federalists  to  obtain  more  than  42  votes,  viz.  iroia 
New  Hampshire  7,  Connecticut  9,  Massachu 
19,  Delaware  3,  Maryland  3,  and  North  Carolina  1. 
The  probability  is  that  they  will  fall  short  of  this 
number  at  least  urn.  But  allow  them  42.  The 
whole  number  of  votes  is  175:  from  which  deduct 
42,  and  there  remains  one  hundred  and  thirty  lie 
the  number  of  the  republican  votes. 

Suppose  no  amendment  made  to  the  constitu- 
tion— Ail  these  votes  would  in  such  event  go  to 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

To  prevent  the  individual,  contemplated  for 
vice-president,  from  becoming  president,  by  neceiv- 
ingthe  federal  votes, it  would  be  necessary  to  with- 
draw from  him  forty-three  republican  votes.  This 
would  leave  him  ninety  which,  with  the  forty-two 
federal  votes  would  make  a  number  less  tee- 
number  given  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  But,  in  or- 
der to  guard  against  all  unexpected  contingencies, 
it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  withhold  ninety  voles; 
as  there  would  still  remain  forty-three,  one  more 
than  the  entire  number  of  federal  votes.  In  this 
way,  a  republican  vice-president,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent would  be  secured,  as  the  constitution  pro. 
that  "  in  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
the  electors,  shall  be  the  vice  president.'' 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  mea'ures 
of  the  administration  under  the  divisions  flow  ing 
from  the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  depart- 
ments of  finance,  war,  navy  and  state. 

The  control  of  financial  operations  has  been  seen 
to  be  an  object  of  great  importance.  In  modern 
times  its  consequence  has  greatly  increased  ;  and 
there  is  probably  no  nation  of  the  civilised  world 
to  which  it  is  more  important  than  to  the  United 
States ;  as  in  the  event  of  any  serious  external  or 
internal  danger,  our  reliance  m  ill  be,  not  on  large 
existing  military  establishments,  but  on  our  ability 
promptly  to  call  forth  the  strength  of  the  coun- 
try. 

On  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  the  Pre- 
sident appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  pro- 
priety of  avowing  his  opinions  with  explicitness. 

Having  called  to  the  head  of  the  treasury  a  man 
of  uncommon  clearness  of  perception,  of  great 
industry,  and  of  irreproachable  morals,  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  nation  and  eminently 
possessed  of  that  of  the  republicans,  he  communi- 
cated the  principles  on  which  the  executive  con- 
templated to  aclt,  and  recommended  various  mea- 
sures to  Congress. 

After  a  critical  scrutiny  into  the  national  ex- 
pences  and  resources,  with  that  confidence  which 
flows  from  a  conviction  of  accurate  information, 
he  proposed  the  abolition  oi  the  internal  taxes,  and 
a  more  rapid  discharge  ot  the  public  debt.  To 
justify  these  steps  a  general  retrenchment  of  un- 
necessary expences  was  recommended,  so  far  as 
depended  upon  law,  and  pursued  so  far  as  depended 
upon  the  executive. 

The  abolition  of  the  internal  taxes  has  been  de- 
clared an  unwise  measure  by  the  opponents  of  the 
administration,  and  effects,  the  most  pernicious, 
predicted  as  likely  to  flow  from  it.      A  large  por- 
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tiou  of  these  predictions,  having  been  falsified  by 
experience,  require  at  present  no  notice.  'I  he 
remaining  resources  have  proved  not  only  equal  to 
every  existing  engagement  of  the  government,  but 
likewise  to  a  more  rapid  discharge  of  the  public 
debt  than  that  for  which  the  national  faith  was 
pledged.  The  extraordinary  expences  incurred 
by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  defence  of 
the  Mediterranean  trade,  are  not  overlooked.  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  view,  it  will  be  made  dis- 
tinctly to  appear,  that  the  former  is  one  of  those 
vast  and  extraordinary  events  that  justifies  the  use 
of  extraordinary  means,  and  that  the  latter  is  a 
measure  likely  to  be  of  but  short  duration,  and 
consequently  not  requiring  permanent  revenues. 

Assuming  it  then  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  internal  revenues 
could  be  spared,  our  enquiry,  as  to  the  expediency" 
of  their  repeal,  is  narrowed  into  a  consideration 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  repeal  them,  or  to 
diminish  the  duties  on  imported  articles. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States  knows,  that  after  the  revolutionary- 
war,  it  was  a  general,  not  to  say  universal  impres- 
sion, that  the  great  power  of  taxation,  vested  in 
the  general  government,  should  be  over  imported 
commodities.  This  impression  arose  undoubtedly 
from  the  legitimate  relationship  between  the  nature 
of  a  government  federal  in  its  structure,  and  a  tax 
whose  equal  operation  could  only  be  secured  by 
the  general  government.  Under  this  impression, 
and  the  most  importunate  intreaties  of  Congress, 
twelve  states,  a  short  time  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  had  agreed  to  vest  Congress  with 
the  power  of  laying  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  im- 
ported articles.  Rhode-Island,  not  then  constitut- 
ing more  than  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  union,  alone 
resisted  this  measure.     But  for  her  resistance,  the 
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power  would  have  been  conferred,  and  the  new 
constitution  would  probably  never  have  been 
framed.  When  framed,  it  gave  Congress  absolute 
and  exclusive  power  over  duties  on  foreign  com- 
modities, thereby  adding- another,  to  the  numerous 
existing  proofs  that  this  was  considered  as  the 
appropriate  resource  of  the  general  government. 
It  gave,  at  the  same  time,  a  concurrent  power,  with 
the  states,  over  every  other  source  of  revenue,  with 
the  express  view  of  enabling  a  government,  charg- 
ed with  the  national  defence,  on  any  great  emer- 
gency to  call  into  activity  the  undivided  resources 
of  the  community.  This  was  the  only  reason, 
perhaps  a  falacious  one,  on  which  this  sweeping 
power  of  taxation  was  confided.  Accordingly 
Congress,  in  the  first  instance,  confined  themselves 
to  the  imposition  of  ^nties  on  external  commerce. 
At  a  subsequent  period  the  internal  taxes  were 
resorted  to,  under  an  alleged  want  of  revenue. 
The  same  cause  gave  rise  to  a  direct  tax  on  lands, 
houses  and  slaves.  This  cause  ceasing,  was  it  not 
proper  to  re-posse^s  the  states  of  these  resources  ? 
This  alone,  abstracted  from  all  other  consi  ~a- 
tions,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  justification  of 
the  measure. 

But  in  addition  to  these  there  were  other  cogent 
reasons. 

The  internal  revenues  fostered  a  system  of  ex- 
tensive patronage  dangerous  to  a  republican  go- 
vernment. Five  hundred  officers  were  employed 
in  their  collection,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually  expended,  amounting  to  twenty 
per  cent,  while  the  expence  of  collecting  the  ex- 
ternal duties  amounted  to  only  five  per  cent,  with- 
out producing  any  diminution  in  the  aggregate 
expence  by  a  decrease  of  duties.  Here  then  is  an 
annual  saving  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.      It   is   not   practicable  to  estimate  with 


precision  the  public  injury  arising"  from  the  ex- 
istence of  five  hundred  useless  officers.  It  is 
within  bounds,  however,  to  say  that  their  labor  or 
ingenuity,  if  in  a  small  degree  productive,  would 
exceed  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Some  respect  unquestionably  was  due  by  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people  to  the  established 
impression  that  an  excise  is  hostile  to  liberty.  In 
a  state  of  society,  differing  in  one  respect  from  that 
of  all  other  nations,  in  protecling  the  unmolested 
exercise  of  industry  in  channels  chosen  by  itself 
it  is  certainly  of  importance  little  short  of  infinite  to 
resist  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  gives  to 
governments  the  control  and  direction  of  every 
branch  of  internal  manufacture  ;  enabling  them 
thereby  to  depress  or  elevate,  according  to  the 
measure  o(  taxation  applied,  the  condition  of every 
class  of  citizens  ;  a  power,  so  nearly  approximated 
to  despotism,  as  to  have  become  hatelul  in  even 
nation  not  degraded  to  the  lowest  condition. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  repeal  of  these  taxes 
operated  to  the  local  injury  of  a  part  of  the  union, 
and  tended  to  oppress  the  poor. 

To  exhibit  the  local  effecls  of  the  repeal,  we 
have  drawn  out  the  following  table.  Thejirst 
column  exhibits  the  number  of  representatives  to 
which  each  state  is  entitled  ;  the  second  specifies 
the  sums  paid  in  each  state  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  one ;  the  third  shews, 
without  descending  to  fractions,  the  quota  of  the 
whole  tax,  which,  for  that  year,  each  state  would 
have  paid  had  it  been  assessed  in  the  ratio  of  num- 
bers ;  the  fourth  exhibits  the  gain,  and  the  last 
the  loss  of  each  state,  on  that  principle,  arising1 
from  the  repeal. 
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5-1 

Sums  pay- 

States. 

3  c 

paid. 

able  on  ra- 
tio of  num- 
bers. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

5 

DOLLARS. 

DOLLARS. 

DOLLARS. 

DOLLARS. 

New-Hampshire, 

9,607 

35,000 

25,393 

Massachusetts, 

17 

172,894 

119,000 

6.°., 894 

Rhode-Island, 

2 

35,702 

14,000 

21,702 

Connecticut, 

7 

29,727 

49,000 

19,273 

Vermont, 

4 

3,220 

28,000 

24,780 

New-York, 

17 

1  19,070 

119,000 

70 

New- Jersey, 

6 

23,496 

42,000 

18,504 

Pennsylvania, 

18 

211,180 

126,000 

85,180 

Delaware, 

1 

7,91  1 

7,000 

911 

Maryland, 

8 

86,718 

56000 

30,718 

Virginia, 

22 

144,163 

154,000 

9,837 

Ohio, 

1 

35,756 

7,000 

28,756 

Tennessee, 

3 

10,758 

21,000 

10,242 

North-Carolina, 

12 

46,479 

84,000 

37,521 

South  Carolina, 

8 

43,479 

5  6,000 

12,521 

Georgia, 

4 

1     13,489 

28,000 

14,511 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  states  ©f 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  Vermont,  ordinarily  denominated 
the  New-England  states,  two  have  gained, 

Dollars     85,596 
and  three  have  lost,  69,446 

Leaving     16,150 
the  clear  gain  of  the  New  England  states. 

That  of  the  states  of  New- York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  denomi- 
nated the  Middle  states,  four  have  gained  116,879 
and  one  has  lost  ...  18,504 


The  clear  gain  of  the  Middle  states, 


98,375 
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That  of  the  remaining  states,  called  the  South 
and  West,  one  has  gained  28,1 

and  five  have  lost  84, 6     • 

The  clear  loss  of  the  Southern  and 

Western  states  55,876 

It  further  appears  that  the  only  gaining  states 
were  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  O- 
hio,  and  Rhocie  Island,  and  that  Massachusetts, 
next  to  Pennsylvania,  was  the  greatest  gainer  ;  a  ad 
that  the  state  that  incurred  the  greatest  loss  was 
North  Carolina. 

It  follows,  from  this  analisis,  that  the  repeal  pro- 
duced an  absolute  gain  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle, 
while  it  produced  a  loss  to  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern states.  If,  therefore,  it  was  unequal  in  its  ope- 
ration, the  latter,  instead  of  the  former  states,  have 
reason  to  complain. 

But  the  intelligent  reader  will  before  this  have 
remarked  that,  if  the  repeal  really  operated  une- 
qually upon  the  different  states,  that  inequality 
could  only  arise  from  the  partial  operation  of 
the  taxes  repealed;  which,  if  a  fact,  would  con- 
stitute one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  measure. 

To  this  however,  it  is  replied,  that  the  duties  on 
imported  articles  are  unequal  in  their  operation  on 
the  different  states  :  and  thence  it  is  inferred  that 
they  are  improper  subjects  of  exclusive  taxation. 
But  any  existing  inequality  in  their  operation  on 
the  different  states,  arising  from  the  relative  state 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  will  inevitably  fall 
with  peculiar  weight  on  those  states  that  produce 
the  most  and  manufacture  the  least.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  southern  states  are  the  most  agri- 
cultural and  consequently  the  least  manufacturing  ; 
while  the  reverse,  in  both  respects,  is  the  case 
wiih  the  eastern  states.     The  imports  of  a  state  are 
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generally  about  equal  to  its  exports.  If  we  com- 
pare the  exports  of  the  eastern  states  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut and  Vermont,  with  those  of  the  southern 
states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  we  shall  find  the  former  amount 
to  11,904,803  dollars,  and  the  latter  to  13,548,943 
dollars,  which,  compared  with  the  population  of 
these  states,  makes  the  average  exportation  of  the 
southern  exceed  that  of  the  eastern  states  about 
thirty  per  cent,  or  four  millions  and  an  half  of  dol- 
lars. And  if  we  estimate  the  imports  as  equal  to 
the  exports,  it  will  follow  that  the  four  southern 
states  above  mentioned  contribute  annually,  in  the 
shape  of  duties  on  imported  articles,  above  a  million 
of  dollars  more  than  are  paid  by  an  equal  population 
of  the  eastern  states.  These  states  then  ought  to  be 
the  last  to  complain,  as  they  not  only  gain  the  annual 
sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  by  the  repeal  of  the 
internal  taxes,  but  in  addition  thereto,  the  annual 
sum  of  above  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
the  million  of  dollars  at  present  derived  from  du- 
ties on  imports,  paid  by  the  southern  states  beyond 
their  quota,  according  to  their  relative  numbers. 
These  statements  are  not  made  in  the  least  spi- 
rit of  murmur  at  the  effects  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports on  the  southern  part  of  the  union.  It  is 
well  understood  that,  however  harshly  they  may 
appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  operate,  they  do 
in  facl  benefit  the  whole  union  ;  and  that  while  they 
produce  one  disadvantage  they  insure  a  greater  be- 
nefit. They  tend  to  foster  manufactures  and  navi- 
gation in  those  parts  of  the  union,  where  those  em- 
ploymentsare  more  lucrative  than  agriculture,  while 
agriculture  is  principally  attended  to  in  those  states 
where,  from  the  state  of  society,  it  is  most  profit- 
able. Though  it  be  highly  desirable  that  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  our  citizens  should  be  cherish- 
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rd,  and  extended  to  their  utmost  limit,  yet  com- 
manding considerations,  connected  with  national 
prosperity,  recommend  the  gradual  cultivation  of 
manufactures. 

One  serious  charge  remains  to  be  repelled.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes  ope- 
rates to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor.  Our  road  to  a 
correct  decision  on  this  point  is  plain  and  open. 

By  a  report  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
it  appears  that  the  permanent  internal  revenues  were 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  one,   710,000  dollars  : 

Deducting  from  this  sum  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection, amounting  to  120,000  dollars,  there  remain- 
ed 590,000  dollars  revenue. 

The  opponents  of  the  repeal,  from  an  affecled  re- 
gard to  the  poor,  recommended,  instead  of  that 
measure,  the  reduction  of  the  existing  taxes  on 
coffee,  brown  sugar,  salt  and  bohea  tea.  Let  us 
compare  the  effects  of  these  alternatives. 

To  raise,  by  internal  revenues  590,000  dollars, 
required  taxes  amounting  to  720,000  dollars  ;  while 
the  raising  590,000  dollars  by  duties  on  imports  in- 
volved no  additional  expense. 

The  family  of  a  man  in  indigent  circumstances 
would  probably  consume, 

Dollars,  cents, 
15  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  the  duty 

on  which  is,  0.7 

10  lbs.  of  coffee, 0     50* 

2  lbs.  of  bohea  tea,     ....  0     24 

2  bushels  of  salt,         ....  0     40 


Amounting  in  the  whole  to     .  1     51* 

The  whole  proceeds  of  duties  on  these  four  ar- 
ticles amounting  to  about  1,400,000  dollars,  a  re- 
duction of  590,000  dollars  would  operate  on  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  a  reduction  of  six- 
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tv-four  cents,  whichwould  constitute  the  amount  of 
tax  from  which  each  poor  family  would  be  relieved. 
The  same  family  would  probably  consume  a 
quantity  of  distilled  spirits  chargeable  with  a  duty 
oi  r.t  least  Dolls,  cents, 

1     00 
And  would  likewise  consume  other 
articles  subject  to  interna!  tax- 
ation, chargeable  with  a  duty  of        .     0  r20 


Amounting  to         -         -         .  1     20 

Deduft  the  above  sum  of         -  0     64 


And  there  remains  the  sum  of    -  .  0     56 

Which  constitutes  the  sum  from  which  each 
poor  family  has  been  relieved  by  the  repeal  of  the 
internal  taxes,  beyond  that  from  which  they  would 
have  been  liberated  by  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  brown  sugar,  coffee,  salt  and  bohea 
tea. 

It  follows  that  the  poor,  instead  of  being  losers, 
are  actually  gainers  to  this  amount  by  the  repeal. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  this  estimate  with  abso- 
lute precision  ;  but  it  cannot  greatly  deviate  from 
the  truth.  It  proves  that  the  poor  of  America  were 
benefitted  more  by  the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes 
than  they  would  have  been  by  a  diminution  of  the 
duties  on  brown  sugar,  bohea  tea,  salt  and  coffee. 
But,  independently  of  all  this  reasoning,  there  was 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties, created  by  those  very  men  who  the  most  stre- 
nuously urged  it.  The  proceeds  of  those  duties 
were  solemnly  pledged  for  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt  foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  Where 
then  was  the  boasted  regard  of  these  men  to  the 
public  faith,  which  they  had  so  often  and  go  art- 
fully invoked  ?  Was  it  an  idle  dream  of  their  fan- 
cies .'  Was  it  a  talisman  that  required  the  hand  of 
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a  necromancer  to  wield  ?  Was  it  meant  as  a  kind 
of  charm  to  lull  the  senses  of  the  nation  into  that 
perfeel  confidence  and  unqualified  security,  that  al- 
ways precede  the  loss  of  liberty  ? 

Coeval  with  this  measure  (the  abolition  of  the 
internal  taxes  commenced  a  vigorous  spirit  of  eco- 
nomy, in  which  the  legislature  and  executive  hear- 
tily united.  This  is  the  common  promise  of  refor- 
mers ;  a  promise,  which  unfortunately  for  the  peo- 
ple, is  rarely  kept.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
it  was  sacredly  observed.  A  sum  much  larger 
than  that  derived  from  the  internal  revenues  was 
saved. 

Without  any  redaction  of  the  navy,  the  annual 
expenditures  of  that  department  were  reduced 
200.000  dollars. 

The  military  arrangements  were  brought  down 
to  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  annual  sum 
of  522,000  dollars  retrenched. 

Other  sources  of  expence  were  annihilated  or  re- 
duced, by  which  the  public  service  was,  in  some 
instances,  promoted,  and  in  no  instance  impair- 
ed* 

Among  theses  were  the  suspension  of  two  foreign 
embassies. 

The  abolition  of  the  offices  of  sixteen  circuit 
judges. 

A  diminution  in  the  compensations  of  collectors 
of  the  customs. 

With  a  variety  of  other  retrenchments,  the  grea- 
ter part  of  which  from  their  minuteness  forbid  spe- 
cification, but  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to 
no  inconsiderable  sum. 

The  whole  of  these  savings,  taking  four  successive 
years,  may  be  computed  at  the  annual  cum  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  amounting  to  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  disbursements  of  the  treasury,  with  an 
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exception  of  the  sum  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt. 

There  is  little  occasion  to  dilate  on  this  branch  of 
our  view.  It  does  not  require  any  logic  to  impress 
on  the  people,  the  inferences  deducible  from  such 
a  reform.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  while  it  justi- 
fied the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes,  it  tried  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  professions  oi  the  administration  in 
those  points,  in  which  it  is  the  most  rarely  observed. 
The  love  of  office  in  the  United  S  rates  is  unfortunate- 
ly too  predominant.  .  He,  who  is  the  least  acquain- 
ted with  the  secret  springs  of  government,  per- 
ceives it  with  regret  mingling  itself  with  the  most 
important  measures,  and  asserting  its  claims  with 
alternate  arrogance  and  servility.  For  an  adminis- 
tration to  pursue  the  straight  line  of  justice,  with- 
out giving  way  to  the  wiles  or  menaces  of  men  ac- 
tuated by  interested  motives,  is  an  arduous  duty. 
To  go  farther,  and  to  cut  off  the  very  provender  on 
which  they  hope  to  fatten,  is  to  risque  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  a  class  of  men,  whose  want  of  re- 
gular avocations,  connected  with  an  ardent  and 
desperate  spirit,  give  them  great  power  over  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  An  administratien,  pur- 
suing such  reforms,  can  only  be  upheld  by  the  af- 
fections of  the  people.  For  their  support  alone  can 
be  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  under  those  secret 
cabals  which  the  disappointed  and  discontented 
will  always  excite. 

The  measures  of  the  administration  tried  their 
sincerity  on  another  important  point.  The  funding 
interest,  with  what  policy  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
say,  had  uniformly  reproached  them  with  hostility 
to  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  final 
discharge  of  the  public  debt.  This  opinion  was 
industriously  and  widedly  disseminated  ;  and  ope- 
rating, witn  other  circumstances,  produced  the  al- 
most total  tranfer  of  the  public  stock,  either  to    fo- 
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reigners,  or  to  a  class  of  men  the  most  infuriated- 
ly  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Dup- 
ed, by  designing  individuals,  they  had,  by  every 
mean  of  secret  as  well  as  open  enmity,  borne  a  con- 
spicuous share  in  traducing  the  character  of  the  most 
distinguished  republicans,  and  in  resisting  the  grow- 
ing  spirit  of  the  times.  They  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  lent  themselves  as  willing  instruments  to  those 
who  disturbed  the  peace,  and  menaced  the  liber- 
ties  of  of  the  country,  by  intemperate  or  unconsti- 
tutional measures.  This  description  of  men  mo- 
nopolised the  evidences  of  the  public  debt,  amount- 
ing to  above  eighty  millions. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  new  administra- 
tion came  into  office.     Had  they  listened  to  any 
voice  but  that  of  duty,    they  might  have  reasoned 
thus  :    "  Our  promotion  has  been  opposed  by  a  bo- 
dy of  men  who  derive  their  power  from  the  boun- 
ty  of   the   government.     However    efficient   from 
their  wealth,  their  numbers  are  trifling.   The  great- 
est part   of  the  debt  is   due  to  foreigners,    and  the 
residue  is  in  the  hands  of  men,  ever  ready  to  de- 
stroy us  by  enlisting  in  any  scheme  destructive  of 
the  general  good.     The    mournful   experience    of 
England  ought  to  teach  us  that  this  formidable  in- 
terest necessarily  leads  to  a  prodigal  expenditure  of 
money,  to  war,  and  to  oppression.     Let  us  then, 
while  we  have  the  power,  crush  the  monster,  which 
has  arisen  in  a  spirit  of  favoritism,  and  in  views 
hostile  to  liberty.     By  this  means  we  shall  destroy 
our  greatest  enemies.     It  is  true  we  shall  disoblige 
them;   but  this  cannot  make  them  more  our  ene- 
mies, while  we  shall  make  the  nation  our  friends, 
We  shall  injure,  perhaps,  ten  thousand  men  ;   but 
we  shall  benefit  five  millions.     By  the  annihilation 
of  a   debt  of  eighty  millions,   we  shall  in  fad   do 
that    which  will  be   equivalent  to  giving  every  fa- 
mily in  the  United  States  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
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and  thirty  dollars.  An  J  by  destroying  this  infanf 
funding  system,  we  shall  forever  crush  the  proud 
hopes  of  an  aspiring  aristocracy." 

Such  might  have  been  the  language  of  the  admi- 
nistration. It  r  f  id,  it  is  true,  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  unprinc,-  ed  ambition,  of  demoniac?!  re^ 
venge.  But  c  as  !  now  general  has  been  the  domi- 
nion of  these  carka.'d  atrocious  passions  over  ru- 
lers !  State  policy,  that  damnable  pretext  of  ty- 
rants, has  extinguished  every  where  the  lights  of 
justice  and  humanity.  No — the  republican  admi- 
nistration held  no  such  language.  They  rose  not 
like  lawless  comets,  here  to  deluge  and  there  to 
conflagiate  a  world  ;  but,  revolving,  in  their  appro-, 
priate  spheres,  and  shining  upon  the  bad  as  well  as 
the  good,  they  shed  joy  and  gladness  in  their 
course.  As  true  to  the  principles  of  justice,  as 
the  planetary  system  to  the  laws  of  nature,  they 
sacredly  respected  her  eternal  mandates.  A  re- 
gard to  national  good  faith  obliterated  every  minor 
feeling.  They  loved  their  country  too  well  to  sa- 
crifice its  fame  on  the  altar  of  revenge.  The  re- 
gular payment  of  the  interest  has  not,  for  a  moment, 
been  impeded  ;  while  the  ultimate  discharge  of  the 
principal  has  been  hastened  beyond  all  precedent, 
towards  which  the  annual  sum  of  seven  millions 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  appro- 
priated. Under  the  auspices  of  these  measures, 
our  stock  has  risen,  and  those,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted, are  only  dissatisfied  with  the  unexpectedly 
speedy  discharge  of  their  claims. 

This  view  oi  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment might  be  extensively  ramified.  This  would, 
however,  probably  be  too  great  a  trial  of  the  pati- 
ence of  the  reader.  We  shall  therefore  here  rest 
our  details. 

The  concurring  opinions  of  enlightened  writers 
have  imposed  three  great  duties  on  the  intendants,  of 
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the  revenues  of  a  state  ;  viz.  to  raise  a  revenue 
equal  to  the  expenditure  ;  to  collect  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  the  least  oppressive  ;  and  to  dis- 
burse it  frugally.  These  great  duties  have  been 
faithfully  discharged.  That  the  revenue  raised 
has  been  steadily  equal  to  the  expenditure  clearly 
appears  from  the  specie  balance  in  the  Treasury  for 
three  successive  years.  On  the  first  of  October, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  it  was 
2,946,038  dollars;  on  the  first  of  October,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  two,  4,539,675  dol- 
lars ;  and  on  the  first  of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  three,  5,860,000  dollars;  sums', 
all  of  which  are  larger  than  the  specie  balance  at 
the  time  the  new  administration  commenced,  which 
only  amounted  to  1,794,044  dollars. 

That  they  have  collected  the  revenue  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  the  least  oppressive  is  evinced  by- 
two  considerations,  the  diminution  of  the  expense 
of  collection,  and  the  perfect  satisfaction,  on  this 
point,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  a  single  murmur 
of  disapprobation. 

That  the  revenue  thus  raised  has  been  Frugally 
disbursed  has  already  appeared. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  the  prospe- 
rous state  of  our  finances  without  observing  that 
neither  the  Presidentor  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
have,  in  a  single  instance,  over-rated,  in  their  es- 
timates, the  national  resources.  On  the  contrary, 
the  resources  have  invariably  exceeded  the  esti- 
mates. Without  intending  an  invidious  compari- 
son, it  may  be  asked  whether  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  preceding  administrations?  Nor  is  it 
altogether  unworthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  es- 
timates of  Mr.  Gallatin  have  proved  uncommonly 
accurate,  the  predictions  of  the  opposition  have, 
in  every  instance,  been  falsified  by  experience. — 
Thus,  in  the  first  session  of  the  seventh  Congress, 
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when  the  internal  revenues  were  abolished,  and 
th<  ib»ndati<s  luu;  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt.  Mr.  Oriswold,  die  ablest  leader  and 
rn^st  accurate  mm  of  his  party,  affirmed  that  it  was 
unwise  an  daucerous  to  trust-  to  receiving  ior  se- 
veral years  more  than  8, S  50,000  dollars  from  du- 
ty ...  'i'v  7;1.]. i',00  from  other  sources,  making  to- 
gether S  9.07 1, 000,  which,  he  declared,  after  e- 
very  pisa&icable  retrenchment,  would!  leave  an  an- 
nual defalcation  of  929,000  dollars,  instead  of 
this  result  the  duties  have  yielded 

Dollars. 
In  1301  -  -  -      10,126,213 

In  1802         -  -  -      10,100,000 

-•■     In  I', Co         -  -  -     10,600,000 

exceeding  die  estimate  of  Mr.  Griswokl  in  the 
average  annual  sum  of  1.925,000  dollars.  How- 
ever surprising  this  error  may  be  to  those  who 
In  ve  paid  bui  little  attention  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  We 
are  not  to  i~>ok  to  the  counting  house  or  the  fo- 
rum, for  those  enlarged  views  that  can  onl)  be 
taken  by  minds  well  acquainted  with  history,  and 
the  principles  that  regulate  the  intercourses  of  na- 
tions. To  fathom  the  future  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  united  with  a  capacity  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  heterogeneous  mass  that  which  is 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances. 

But  no  circumstance  so  completely  demonstrates 
the  full  competency  of  the  public  resources  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  administration  as  the  ope- 
rations for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1801,  Congress  passed  an 
act  appropriating  the  annual  sum  of  7,300,000 
dollars  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  inte- 
rest of  the  debt,  a  larger  sum  than  had  in  any 
antecedent  year  been  applied.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  barely  complying  with  the  requisitions  of 
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this  aft,  there  has  been  applied    annually   a    much 
larger  sum. 

Besides  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  there 
has  been  discharged  of  the  principal,  from  the  1st 
of  Apiil,  1801,  to  the  3d  of  September,  180.3,  as 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  24th  of  October,  180  -  the  sum 
of  Dei  r.  a  us. 

9,^0,000 
And  in  correspondence  with  an   esti- 
mate made  in  the  same  report    there 
will  have    been    discharged    by  this 
time  the  additional  amount  of  3,500,000 

Making  together  S  13,420,000 

discharged  in  three  years  and  an  half. 

We  shall  finish  these  remarks  v  .  sh  mentioning  a 
single  fact.  During  the  whole  administration  of 
Mr.  Adams,  there  was  not  a  dollar  of  the  public 
debt  really  redeemed  ;  for  the  new  debt  created  by 
loans  considerably  exceeded  the  amount  paid  o< 
old. 

In  this  view  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
government,  it  may  be  proper  concisely  to  notice 
a  topic,  brought  up  from  time  to  time  to  suit  party 
purposes.  About  the  close  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand,  eight  hundred  and  two,  the  commissioner-*  of 
the  sinking  fund  made  a  contract  wkh  Mr.  Baring, 
whereby  they  sold  him  2^220  shares  of  bank  st< 
for  an  advance  of  4  ^  per  cent,  making  1,287,600 
dollars,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  pay  an 
equivalent  sum  of  the  foreign  debt  due  by  the 
United  States  at  the  exchange  of  41  cents  the 
guilder.  At  the  close  of  the  ensuing  session, 
within  two  days  of  its  termination,  Mr.  B.m  ard 
brought  forward  a  motion  of  enquiry,  on 
ground  that  the  eommisi  toners  had  no  legal 
authority  to  sell  the  bank  shares;  and   that  it  they 
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had  the  power,  they  had  sacrificed  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  by  the  low  price  at  which  they 
had  been  sold.  We  shall  pass  over  the  disinge- 
nuous manner  in  which  this  enquiry  was  urged., 
with  the  single  remark,  that  no  other  motive  but 
the  desire  to  wound  the  administration  in  the 
tenderest  point,  without  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  justify  their  conduct,  could  have  produced 
the  motion  at  the  time  it  was  submitted.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  friends  of  the  administration 
manifested,  on  this  occasion,  a  vigilance  and 
knowledge  that  confounded  their  enemies. 

In  this  discussion  it  was  contended  that  the 
commissioners  had  no  legal  authority  to  sell  the 
bank  shares.  In  answer  to  this  declaration,  re- 
ference was  had  to  the  aft  of  Congress  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  ninety-six,  in  relation  to 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  That  acl  autho- 
rises the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  to 
borrow  five  millions,  for  the  purpose  of  pnyingi 
such  debts  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
bank  of  New- York,  and  such  instalments  of  the 
foreign  debt,  as  were  then  due  or  should  become 
due  in  the  course  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-six.  The  law  provided  that 
this  authority  might  be  exercised  in  three  different 
ways  ;  the  two  first  authorised  loaning  the  money 
irom  individuals,  and  the  third  authorised  the 
commissioners,  if  they  deemed  it  most  advan- 
tageous, to  sell  such,  and  so  many  of  the  shares  in 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  they  might  think 
proper,  for  the  above  purpose.  Of  the  sum  due 
to  the  bank  of  the  United  Sates  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  am'  ninety-six,  it  was 
shewn  that  2,740,000  dollars  temained  due  on  the 
first  of  January,  one  thousai  d  eight  hundred  and 
two.  For  the  purpose  of  in  part  paying  this  debt, 
the  commissioners  sold   the   bank  shares.      The 
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power  given  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six  to  sell  the  bank  shares  being  uniin 
in  point  of  time,  and  the  objects  to  which  only  it 
was  limited  remaining  in  existence,  it  appeared  as 
clear  as  day  light  that  the  authority  was  legal* 
Such,  moreover,  appeared  to  have  been  the  con- 
templation of  the  legislatuie  in  the  antecedent 
vear(  1802)  who  had  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  the  public  debt,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  power  given  to  reloan  certain  in- 
stalments of  the  Dutch  debt  »«  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  diminish,  or  affect  the  power 
given  to  the  commissioners  by  an  act  making  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  ef  certain  debts  of  the 
United  States  (the  very  act  in  question  passed  in 
1796)  to  borrow  certain  sums  of  monej  ,  and  to 
sell  the  shares  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States* 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  in  the  manner,  on 
the  terms,  and  for  the  purposes  provided  by  the 
said  aft." 

To  prove  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
was  not  sacrificed  by  the  sale,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  eminently  promoted  by  it,  we  shall 
extract  from  Mr.  Nicholson's  speech  the  following 
statements,  which,  it  is  conceived,  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 

"  The  2,220  shares  sold  at  45  per  cent,  advance, 
or  for  580  dollars  each,  and  produced  the  sum  of 
1,287,600  dollars.  By  selling  to  Baring  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  were  enabled  to 
make  an  advantageous  contraft  with  him  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt  in  Holland.  The  bank  of  the 
United  States  had  refused  to  contraft  to  make  the 
remittance  ;  the  Manhattan  bank  in  New- York 
offered  to  contract,  but  the  lowest  rate  offered  was 
at  43  cents  the  guilder.  Mr.  Baring  offered  to 
contract  at  41  cents  the  guilder,  provided  the  com- 
missioners would  sell  him  their  shares  in  the  bank 
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of  the  United  States,     This  proposition  they  ac- 
ceded to,  and  sold  the  2,220  shares  for 

dollars  1,287,60* 
Gained  on  the  purchase  of  bills  of 
exchange  for  3,1^0,487  guilders  at 
41  cents  each,  instead  of  43  cents  ; 
the  difference  £  r  -:s  per  guilder, 
equal  to  62,809         -  62,S0f 

1,350,409 

This  sum  makes  the  real  proceeds 
of  the  bank  shares,  and  shews  the 
true  amount  received  by  the  United 
States  for  them         -  1,350,40* 

But  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
says  the  sale  might  have  been  made 
at  50  per  cent,  advance,  and  we 
might  likewise  have  received  a  half 
yearly  dividend  ;  and  this  he  thinks 
would  have  been  a  better  bargain. 
Let  this  be  tried. 

Suppose  the  2,220  shares  sold  at 
50  per  cent,  advance  or  for  600 
dollars    each         ....         1,332,000 

Add  the  half  yearly  dividend  at  4 
per  cent,  which  it  is  said  we  might 
have  received  likewise,  besides  get- 
ting the  50  per  cent,  advance,  the 
dividend  of  4  percent,  or  16  dollars 
per  shares  equal  to  ...         35,520 

This  would  have  given  us  for  our 
shares  the  sum  of  1,367,528 

In  this  case,  however,  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  43  cents  the  guilder,  instead  of  41 
cents  and  the  difference  of  2  cents 
per  guilder   on  3,140,487   guilders 
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would  hare  been  against  us,  instead 
of  in  our  favor.  This  therefore  is 
to  be  deducted,  and  is  equal  to 
62,809  dollars  ....         62,809 

Making  the  true  proceeds  of  our 
shares  agreeably  to  this  operation 
only         -         -*  -         -         -     1,304,711 

Or  45,698  dollars  less  than  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
actually  received* 

But  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
supposes  that  we  might  have  retain- 
ed our  bank  shares,  and  might  have 
advanced  money  from  the  treasury 
to  buy  the  bills  on  Holland ;  in 
which  case,  if  we  had  kept  them 
another  year,  we  might  then  have 
sold  them  at  50  per  cent,  advance, 
and  should  have  received  two  half 
yearly  dividends  upon  them,  equal 
to  8  per  cent,  or  32  dollars  the  share. 
If  this  calculation  is  made,  it  will  be 
found  that  we  have  still  made  money 
by  the  contract. 
'  Suppose  the  2,220  shares  sold  at 
50  per  cent,  advance,  they  would 
have  yielded,  as  before  stated  -         1,332,000 

Add  the  two  half  yearly  dividends 
at  4  per  cent,  each,  or  32  dollars 
for  each  share  -  71,040 

This  thei>  would  have  been  the 
amount  received  by  the  U.  States     -       1,403,040 

We  must  however  have  given  43 
cents  the  guilder  for  3,140,487  guil- 
ders, instead  of  41  cents  which  the 
purchase  was  made   from  Mr.  Bar- 
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ing  at;  or  62,809  dollars  more, 
which  must  therefore  be  deducted, 
and  is  -  -  -  62,809 


And  it  shews  that  we  should  only, 
in  that  case,  have  received  for  our 
2,220  shares  the  sum  of        -  -       1,340,231 


Or  10,178  dollars  less  than  the 
commissioners  received  ;  and  if  to 
this  sum  of  10,178  dollars  be  added 
the  year's  interest,  which  we  must 
have  paid  to  the  bank  for  the  amount 
of  debt  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
shares,  which  interest  calculated  at 
6  per  cent,  on  1,287,000  dollars,  is 
equal  to  -  77,220 

To  which  add  the  former  sum 
of  -         10.178 


And  it  shews  that  we  should  have 
lost  by  this  operation  the  sum  of        -         87,398 


Thus,  in  every  point  of  view,  it  appears  that  the 
sale  made  by  the  commissioners  was  highly  ad- 
vantageous."   ■.*. 

Passing  on  to  a  view  of  the  measures  of  the  War 
department  of  tl  e  government,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  Li- 
nked States.  There  is  probably  no  civilised  na- 
tion on  earth  whose  welfare  is  not  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Yet  true,  and  even 
trite  as  this  observation  is,  there  is  scarcelv  a  sin- 
gle  nation  that  long  maintains  it.  The  ambition 
of  rulers,  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  injus- 
tice of  nations,  are  the  constant  causes  that  kindle 
wars  for  which  a  plausible  pretext   is  never  want- 
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ing".  When,  therefore,  the  United  States  took 
rank  among  the  independent  nations  of  the  enrth, 
and  held  out  the  promise  of  a  free  government,  in 
which  the  oppressed  might  find  an  asvlum,  it  wag 
with  a  deep  and  fearful  anxiety  that  the  philanthro- 
pist marked  the  steps  which  she  took.  The  ene- 
mies of  republican  institutions  predicted  internal 
divisions  and  external  wars;  and  announced  the 
earlv  dissolution  of  her  union.  In  the  first  stages 
of  the  government,  both  before  and  alter  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution,  too  many  grounds  of 
apprehension  arose.  An  Indian  war,  disastrously 
pursued,  was  succeeded  by  an  insurrection,  and 
in  the  rear  were  observed  some  dark  omens  el  war 
with  Britain,  and  afterwards  with  France,  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  During  this 
alarming  period  the  republicans  declared  them- 
selves the  friends  of  peace  ;  and  their  efforts  pro- 
mised but  little  success  in  longer  averting  war, 
when  public  opinion  placed  the  government  in  their 
hands.  Then  the  voice  of  faction  sounded  still 
louder,  and  proclaimed  an  impending  war  with 
England,  long  since  charged  upon  the  members  of 
the  administration  as  a  favourite  measure. 

Four  years  have  nearly  elapsed,  and  these  awful 
warnings  have  turned  out  to  be  "  mere  spirits ," 
and  have  "  dissolved  into  thin  air."  All  impending 
alarm  has  been  removed.  The  savages  have  been 
hushed  into  a  profound  peace,  the  whole  interior 
is  blessed  with  a  harmony,  that  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  smallest  district,  of  the  union,  tf 
citizens  have  not  in  a  single  remonstrance  com- 
plained of  a  solitary  grievance,  and  all  Europe  is 
at  peace  with  us.  Has  this  been  effected  by  .;*,  vast 
military  apparatus;  by  an  impressive  di^  v  of 
cannon  and  bayonets  and  uniform  ?  No.  The 
first  measure  of  the  administration  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  reduce  the  army  from  five  to 
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three  thousand  men  ;  thereby  diminishing  the  an- 
il ial  expence  522,000  dollars.  With  this  small 
iorce,  every  necessary  purpose  of  an  army  has  been 
answered.,  and  this  too  amidst  circumstances  of  no 
little  difticuly.  When  the  present  Secretary  came 
into  office,  he  found  the  department  in  that  situa- 
tion that  necessarily  arose  from  the  character  of  his 
predecessor.  It  is  not  the  end  of  these  remarks 
to  make  injurious  reflections  on  the  last  administra- 
tion not  absolutely  necessary  to  illucidate  the  view 
we  are  taking.  But  it  is  a  fact,  whose  notoriety 
cannot  be  extended,  that  the  former  Secretary  was 
as  little  qualified  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness devolved  upon  him  as,  perhaps,  any  man  liv- 
ing. 

The  war  department  requires  a  regular  attention 
to  numerous  details,  and  a  prompt  decision  upon 
occurring  cases.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  at- 
tention, bestowed  by  Mr.  M'Henry,  his  measures 
were  taken  with  so  much  tardiness,  that  the  sim- 
plest operation  was  protracted  until  its  utility  was 
nearly  lost.  His  table  was  soon  covered  with  an 
accumulation  of  business  ;  every  thing  was  delayed, 
and  much  was  entirely  lost  in  the  heap.  The  best 
friends  of  the  administration  called  aloud  for  a  re- 
form. 

This  reform  was  attempted  by  general  Dearborn, 
with  what  success  the  public  has  long  since  seen. 
With  habits,  directly  opposed  to  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor, he  has  restored  the  energy  and  regulari- 
1  so  essential  to  all  military  arrangements.  With 
a  much  smaller  sum  than  that  allowed  under  the 
preceding  administration,  he  has  preserved  peace 
on  %  frontiers  and  has  distributed  the  force  in 
siiCi  -  n-nanner  as  fully  to  protect  the  fortifications. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted  that  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  has  not  augmented  the  army  a  man,  or 
cost  the  nation,  for  that  purpose,  a  single  cent. 
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Some  slight  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  in  relatiai 
to  the  treatment  of  col.  Butler,  and  the  derange 
ment  of  certain  officers.  But  the  former  is  the  aft 
of  a  court  martial,  and  the  punishment  he  has  re- 
ceived is  in  truth  that  oi  his  political  friends  ;  and 
the  derangements  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  ne- 
cessary effects  of  law.  Some  brave  and  able  of- 
ficers may  have  been  dismissed ;  but  it  is  not  al  • 
leged  that  those  remaining  in  service  are  inferior 
to  them  ;  and  though  the  politics  of  nearly  all  the 
officers  are  adverse  to  those  cf  the  administration, 
not  one  of  them  has  been  removed  on  that  account. 

The  supcrintendance  of  the  militarv  department, 
during  a  period  of  peace,  admits  of  the  display  of 
little  that  is  brilliant.  It  does  not  however  thence 
follow  that  its  duties  are  unimportant.  To  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  their  faithful  discharge,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  reflect  on  the  injurious  effecls 
that  result  Irom  their  abuse.  As  there  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  to  the  lioerties  or  subversive  of 
the  morals  of  a  people,  than  large  standing  armies, 
so  no  greater  benefit  can  be  conferred  by  govern- 
ment than  the  keeping  them  within  the  strictest  li- 
mits. The  importance  of  this  point  is  ably  illus- 
trated in  the  instructions  of  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture to  their  Senators. 

u  Although  the  Constitution  submits  the  right 
of  raising  armies  to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  yet, 
it  evidently  contemplated  the  militia  as  the  great 
bulwark  of  national  defence,  as  well,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  to  repel  invasions,  as 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union  and  suppress  in- 
surrections, and  contemplated  the  right  of  raising- 
armies  for  pressing  and  extrarrdinaiy  emergen- 
cies. That  the  militia,  except  in  such  emergen- 
cies, is  the  only  safe  and  adequate  defence  of  the 
nation,  is  a  political  axiom  hitherto  held  sacred  in 
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the  United  States.  This  is  not  only  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  but  is  still  more  strong- 
ly evidenced  by  the  practical  construction  thereof 
under  the  former  administration,  as  will  appear  by 
reviewing  its  proceedings  for  several  successive 
vears  after  the  government  was  put  into  operation. 
Shortly  after  that  event,  the  first  president  in  his 
speech  of  the  eighth  of  January,  1790,  called  the 
attention  of  Congress,  to  the  great  business  of  pro- 
viding for  the  national  defence  in  the  following 
words  :  "  A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  arm- 
ed, but  disciplined,  to  which  end,  an  uniform  and 
well  digested  plan  is  requisite."  Acting  under 
the  same  impression  in  his  speech  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  1791,  he  again  reminded  Con- 
gress of  the  Militia,  as  the  great  depository  of  na- 
tional force  ;  speaking  of  the  several  objects  refer- 
red to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  in  referring 
to  the  Militia  he  observes  :  "  The  first  is  certainly 
an  object  of  primary  importance,  whether  they 
are  viewed  in  reference  to  the  national  security,  or 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community  or  to  the  pre- 
servation of  order  :  in  connection  with  this,  the 
establishment  of  competent  magazines  and  arsenals, 
and  the  fortifications  naturally  present  themselves 
to  consideration.  The  safety  of  the  United  States 
under  Divine  Protection,  ought  to  rest  on  the  ba- 
sis of  systematic  and  solid  arrangements,  exposed 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  hazard  ol  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  These  recommendations  being  considered  as 
relating  exclusively  to  the  Militia,  gave  rise  to  a  law 
(more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fence, by  establishing  an  uniform  Militia  through- 
out the  United  States.)  Ti  e  President  again  re- 
curring to  the  Militia,  as  the  safe  and  adequate 
defence  of  the  nation,  in  his  speech  on  the  third  of 
December,  1793,  after  speaking    of  the   necessity 
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of  procuring  arms  and  other  military  apparatus, 
emphatically  observes  : — "  Nor  can  such  arrange- 
ments with  such  objects,  be  exposed  to  the  cen- 
sur  or  je^ousy  of  the  warmest  friends  of  republi- 
can government.  They  are  incapable  of  abuse  in 
the  hands  of  a  militia,  who  ought  to  possess  a  pride 
in  being  the  depository  of  the  force  ofthe  Republic, 
and  may  be  trained  to  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to 
every  military  exigency  ofthe  United  States.  But 
it  is  an  enquiry  which  cannot  be  too  solemnly  pur- 
sued, whether  the  acl  has  organised  them  so  as  to 
produce  their  full  efted."  And  again,  after  the 
Militia  had  demostrated  their  efficacy  in  promptly 
marching  to  suppress  an  opposition  to  the  laws  in 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November, 
1794,  in  his  speech  the  President  observes  :  — 
"  The  devising  and  establishing  a  well  regulated 
militia,  would  be  a  genuine  source  of  legislative 
honor,  and  a  perfect  title  to  public  gratitude.  I 
therefore  entertain  a  hope,  that  the  present  session 
will  not  pass,  without  carrying  to  its  full  enerf:v, 
the  power  of  organising,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  and  thus  providing  in  the  language  of 
the  Constiution,  for  calling  them  forth,  to  execute 
the  laws  ofthe  union,  suppress  insurrections  and 
repel  invasions,  as  auxiliary  to  the  state  of  our 
defence  to  which  congress  can  never  too  frequent- 
Iv  recur;  they  will  not  omit  to  enquire  whether 
the  fortifications  which  have  been  already  licensed 
by  law,  be  commensurate  with  our  exigencies." 
These  quotations  require  no  illustration.  They 
demonstrate  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  Until  the  filth  Congress  this 
principle  appears  to  have  been  duly  respected.  It 
was  then  materially  varied  by  the  substitution  of  a 
military  establishment,  and  by  volunteer  corps  of- 
ficered by  the  President,  and  not  by  the  states,  as 
the  Constitution  requires,  that  the    militia   should 
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be,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  arm  and  equip  any 
portion  of  the  militia  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence. 

"  The  solicitude  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  for 
disbanding  the  army  and  reinstating  the  great  con- 
stitutional principle  of  national  defence,  is  greatly 
increased  by  referring  to  the  enormous  sums  ap- 
propriated for  supporting  the  army  and  navy* 
During  the  last  year,  whilst  money  was  procured 
at  eight  per  centum,  the  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  army  alone  amounted  to  4,200,000 
dollars — for  fortifications  700,000- — for  the  navy 
4,350,000— amounting  in  the  whole  to  9,250,000, 
exclusively  of  a  great  and  unascertained  sum  of 
voluntary  subscriptions  for  building  and  equip- 
ping vessels  of  war  for  which  the  subscribers  re- 
ceive an  interest  at  six  per  centum. — Thus  im- 
posing an  annual  debt  or  an  annual  tax  upon  the 
people  of  nearly  two  dollars  for  every  individual 
throughout  the  United  States — to  say  nothing  of 
the  moral  and  political  evils  incident  to  a  standing 
army,  and  some  of  which  are  already  developing 
themselves  in  the  United  States.  Considering 
the  great  distance  of  the  United  States  from  the 
powerful  nations  of  Europe,  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  fate 
of  one  invading  experiment  made  at  a  time,  and 
under  circumstances,  infinitely  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States  compared  with  their  present  situa- 
tion ;  the  General  Assembly  are  persuaded  that 
as  long  as  the  nations  of  Europe  continue  at  war 
with  each  other,  no  formidable  invasion  is  to  be 
apprehended  at  all,  nor  a  -udden  and  formidable 
invasion  at  any  time.  Under  this  prospeel  of 
things  the  General  Assembly  hold  it  as  the  dic- 
tate of  true  policy  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
husband  the  public  resources,  to  arrange  and  pre- 
pare the  militia,  and  to  cultivate  harmony  by   re- 
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moving  as  far  as  possible,  causes  of  jealousy  and 
disapprobation.  With  these  advantages  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  United  States  would  be  in  a 
better  posture  for  facing  any  danger  that  can  be  se- 
riously apprehended,  than  can  be  given  them  bvthe 
present  military  establishment,  accompanied  with 
the  anticipation  of  resources,  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  public  debts  and  taxes  inseparable  there- 
from." 

From  this  concise  view  of  the  measures  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Washington  administration  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  coincided  with  those  pursued  by  the  pre- 
sent. By  both  a  militia  is  considered  "as  the  only 
safe  and  adequate  defence  of  the  nation."  Washing- 
tondeclares — "  that  they  may  be  trained  to  adegree 
of  energy  equal  to  every  military  exigency  of  the 
United  States;"  and  Jefferson  pronounces  "  a  well 
disciplined  militia  our  best  reliance  in  peace,  and 
for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may  re- 
lieve  tbem."  Washington  in  all  his  annual  com- 
munications to  Congress,  recommended  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  for  the  organisation  of 
the  militia ;  Jefferson,  in  all  his  messages,  has 
evinced  the  same  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
objecl.  Of  this  his  first  message  affords  a  good 
specimen  of  the  spirit  of  all  the  rest: 

u  A  statement,"  says  he,  "  has  been  formed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  mature  consideration,  of 
all  the  posts  and  stations,  where  garrisons  will  be 
expedient,  and  of  the  number  of  men  requisite  for 
each  garrison.  The  whole  amount  is  considera- 
bly short  of  the  present  military  establishment. 
For  the  surplus  no  particular  use  can  be  pointed 
out.  For  defence  against  invasion,  their  number- 
is  as  nothing;  nor  is  it  considered  needful  or  safe 
that  a  standing  army  should  be  kept  up,  in  tune 
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of  peace,  for  that  purpose.  Uncertain  as  we  must 
ever  be  of  the  particular  point  in  our  circumference 
where  an  enemy  will  chuse  to  invade  us,  the  only 
force  which  can  be  ready  at  every  point,  and  com- 
petent to  oppose  them,  is  the  body  of  neighbour- 
ing citizens,  as  formed  into  a  militia.  On  these, 
collected  from  the  parts  most  convenient,  in  num- 
bers proportioned  to  the  invading  force,  it  is  best 
to  rely  not  only  to  meet  the  first  attack,  but  if  it 
threatens  to  be  permanent,  to  maintain  the  defence 
until  regulars  may  be  engaged  to  relieve  them. 
These  considerations  render  it  important  that  we 
should,  at  every  session,  continue  to  amend  the 
defecls,  which  from  time  to  time  shew  themselves, 
jn  the  laws  for  regulating  the  militia,  until  they 
are  sufficiently  perfect :  nor  should  we  now,  or  a: 
any  time,  separate,  until  we  can  say  we  have  done 
every  thing  for  the  militia,  which  we  could  do  were 
an  enemy  at  our  door." 

It  is  true  that  under  neither  administration,  has 
that  system  been  carried  to  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  and  without  the  accomplishmentof 
which  the  patriot  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied.  Much, 
however,  has  been  done,  with  so  conspicuously 
good  an  effecl.,  as  to  animate  future  efforts,  and  to 
justify  the  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  the  militia 
will  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely to  supercede  the  necessity  of  a  regular  ar- 
my. 

No  fa6ts  will  more  clearly  prove  the  resemblance 
of  the  measures  of  the  Washington  and  Jefferson 
administrations  on  this  point,  [military  expences] 
than  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  army  un- 
der each  or  them.  These  expences  were  during 
the  administration  of  the  former, 
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Doll  aks. 


In  the  year   1790  7  ^ 

l  <  9  l  3 

179-2  -  -  1,103,000 

1793  -  -  1,212,000 

1794  -  -  2,610,000 

1795  -  -  2,420,000 

1796  -  .  1,280,000 

Averaging  an  annual  expenditure    of  about   one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
thev  have  been 

Doll  a  rs. 
In  the  year  1801         -  -         2,093,000  (a) 

1802  -  -  1,048,000 

1803  -  -  900,000^7 

1804  -  -  856,000  (a) 
Averaging;   for  the  four  last  years    the     annual 

sum  of  oiie  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  for  the  last  three  years  the  annual  sum  of  a- 
bout  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  proper 
to  remark  that  the  heavy  appropriation  for  1801 
was  made  during  Mr.   Adams's  administration. 

The  expenees  of  the  army  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.   Adams,  were, 

Dollars. 
In  the  year    1797  -  1,022,000 

1798  -  -  1,824,000 

1799  ~  -  2,296,000 

1800  -  -  2,444,000 

Averaging  the  annual  sum  of  one  million  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  may  be  proper  under  this  head  to  notice  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Executive  with  regard  to  the 

(a)  For  these  years  the  sums  stated  are  those 
appropriated. 
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Indians.  Considerations  of  justice  as  well  as  hu- 
manity enforce  the  duty  of  rendering  their  condi- 
tion as  comfortable  as  possible.  Notwithstanding 
the  atrocious  outrages  of  European  nations  upon 
the  aborigines  of  conquered  countries,  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice  are  not  extinguished,  the  rights 
of  hum  unity  are  not  blotted  out.  Although  it  may 
not  be  practicable  to  weigh  with  equal  scales  the 
rights  of  the  natives  with  the  claims  of  intruders, 
and  apportion  justice  impartially  between  them, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  duty  of  the  latter, 
while  they  deprive  the  former  ol  their  lands,  to 
contribute,  as  highly  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
to  their  welfare.  While,  therefore,  a  spirit  of 
deadly  extermination  has,  under  the  sanguinary 
career  of  other  nations,  spread  desolation  and  death 
among  the  natives  of  regions  seized  by  violence, 
it  is  our  pride  to  have  been  animated  by  a  pacific 
policy,  and  to  have  aimed  at  the  improvement,  in- 
stead of  the  extirpation  of  that  brave  race  of  men 
we  found  on  our  shores.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  worthy  feelings  the  President  says,  "  Among 
our  Indian  neighbours  also  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
friendship  generally  prevails  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that-the  continued  efforts  to  introduce 
among  them  the  implements  and  the  practice  of 
husbandry,  and  of  the  household  arts  have  not 
been  without  success  ^  that  they  a^e  become  more 
and  more  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  this  de- 
pendance  for  clothing  and  subsistance,  over  the 
precarious  resources  of  hunting  and  fishing;  and 
already  we  are  able  to  announce  that,  instead  of 
that  constant  diminution  of  numbers  produced  by 
their  wars  and  their  wants,  some  of  them  begin 
to  experience  an  increase  of  population." 

These  sentiments  and  views  appear  to  have  con- 
stantly acluated  the  administration.  Under  their 
auspices  numerous  treaties  have  been  formed,  and, 
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notwithstanding  the  extensive  regions,  tow 
the  Indian  claims  have  been  extinguished,  no  se- 
rious dissatisfaction  has  arisen  in  any  quarter.  The 
government  has,  in  every  instance,  given  what 
has  been  received  as  a  compensation.  Tranquility 
reigns  on  the  frontier  ;  the  scalping  knife  is  no  lon- 
ger lifted  against  the  innocent  and  defenceless  ;  nor 
is  a  murderous  spirit  indulged  by  the  whites  to- 
wards their  less  civilised  neighbours.  The  emi- 
grant, on  the  borders  of  the  republic,  enjoys  the 
same  security  with  the  inhabitant  of  the  interior. 

Some  retribution,  it  is  hoped,  is  found  bv  the 
aborigines  of  the  soil  tor  the  deprivation  of  their 
possessions,  in  the  good  clothing  they  receive,  in 
their  gradual  progress  m  husbandry  and  the  arts, 
and,  more  than  ail,  in  their  exemption  from  the 
frequent  and  bloody  wars' they  waged  among  each 
other,  which  have  almost  entirely  ceased,  from  a 
sense  of  common  danger,  and  from  the  policy  of  a 
government  that  no  longer  seeks  its  own  security  in 
the  animosities  of  its  enemies. 

A  just  appreciation  of  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration relative  to  a  NAVAL  ESTABLISH- 
MENTj  requires  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  antecedent  measures  of  the  government,  and 
the  motives  that  dictated  them. 

To  the  importance  of  this  object  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  could  not  be  insensible.  They 
therefore  gave  congress  the  power  to  u  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy."  But  by  this  investiture  of 
power  they  neither  determined  the  time  when,  or 
the  degree  to  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  ex- 
ercise it.  These  were  wisely  left,  to  circumstances, 
according  to  which  the  power  might  or  might  not 
be  carried.  It  has  by  some  been  feebly  contend- 
ed that  all  the  powers  given  ought  immediately  to 
be  exercised.  But  the  good  sense  of  every  sound 
mind  has  rejected  this  idea.     It  is  c,  ident  that  ma- 
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ny  of  the  powers  bestowed  were  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  cases  without  the  existence  of  which  their 
exercise  would  be  nugatory  or  pernicious.  Thus 
the  power  to  impose  taxes  of  any  kind  to  an  unli- 
mited amount,  however  necessary  on  a  great  emer- 
gency of  affairs,  was  never  intended  to  be  exer- 
cised in  ordinary  times.  The  power  to  borrow 
money  is  of  the  same  contingent  nature  ;  as  are 
the  powers,  to  declare  war  and  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  to  raise  and  support,  ar- 
mies. Many  of  the  powers  conferred  were  like- 
wise given  with  the  view  of  averting  the  evils 
against  which  they  provide.  Thus  the  knowledge 
that  the  United  States  possessed  the  power  of  draw- 
ing forth  the  whole  physical  resources  of  the  na- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  taxes,  armies  and  navies, 
would  probably  be  of  itself,  in  most  cases,  a  pro- 
tection against  the  injustice  of  foreign  nations  to 
disturb  our  internal  harmony,  or  our  external  com- 
merce. It  follows,  that  the  constitution  in  con- 
ferring this  power  only  assumes  the  faCi  that  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  that  would  authorise  its 
exercise,  leaving  the  time  when,  and  the  degree 
to  which  it  should  be  exercised  to  the  wisdom  of 
congress. 

When  that  body  first  met,  under  the  constitution, 
the  illustrious  citizen  called  to  the  chief  magistracy 
was  cautiously  silent  on  this  subject.  We  may 
thence  infer  that  neither  his  own  opinions,  or  those 
of  the  public,  contemplated  a  navy  as  expedient  at 
that  time.  The  fate  of  Carthage  may  have  been 
.still  on  their  memories,  and  the  not  dissimilar  ca- 
reer of  the  great  maritime  nations  of  modern  times, 
who  sought  to  protect  their  extended  trade  by  si- 
milar means,  was  undoubtedly  plainly  before  them. 
Of  these,  it  is  sufficient  10  name  Holland,  Spain, 
the  Hanse  towns,  and  the  Italian  republics,  all  of 
whom  have  lost  either  their  wealth,  their  political 
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have  been  unmindful  of  the  awful  state  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  vast  navy,  and  extensive  conquests, 
have  only  served  to  immerse  her  still  deeper  in  debt 
and  in  war. 

However  indispensable  they  may  have  consider- 
ed naval  armaments  to  the  nations  oft'  e  old  world, 
they  probably  contemplated  in  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  a  fortunate  exemption  from  many  of 
the  causes  which  there  gave  birth  to  them.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  vast  trac\  of  land,  which  offers  the 
means  of  remaining  an  agricultural  nation  for  ac 
least  two  centuries,  they  may  have  believed  that 
the  solid  prosperity  of  the  citizen  would  be  better 
promoted  by  pursuing  the  tract  designated  by  the 
bountiful  hand  of  nature,  than  by  embarking  in 
the  uncertain  and  hazardous  enterprises  of  trade. 
They  may  have  perceived  an  intimate  alliance  be- 
tween agriculture  and  liberty.  They  may  have  re- 
marked, that  the  habits  of  industry  and  hardihood 
it  requires,  with  the  plain  and  regular  manners  it 
creates,  cherish  a  love  of  virtue  and  of  indepen- 
dence, equally  indisposed  to  invade  the  rights  of 
others,  or  to  suffer  invasion  themselves.  They 
undoubtedly  perceived  that  it  would  be  the  surest 
preservative  of  equality  of  possessions. 

They  may,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, as  the  experience  of  the  world  taught  them, 
that  excessive  commerce  produces  numerous  vices, 
subverts  equality  of  wealth,  causes  effeminacy  of 
manners,  and  thus  hastens  the  downfall  of  states. 

They  may  have  thought  that  agricultural  pur- 
suits would  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  by 
cutting  off  all  grounds  of  foreign  jealousy,  while 
extensive  trade,  by  giving  rise  to  them,  and  creat- 
ing numerous  sources  of  collision,  would  almost 
necessarily  produce  war. 
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Thev  may  have  been  of  the  opinion,  that  how- 
ever desirable  an  extended  trade  to  the  United 
States,  it  became  her,  in  the  infancy  of  her  strength, 
to  avoid  uselessly  exhausting  resources,  then  una- 
vailing, but  hereafter  destined  under  a  provident 
management,  to  be  equal  to  repelling  the  injustice' 
of  any  nation  on  earth. 

They  may  have  thought  that  trade  is  its  best  pro- 
tectress, and  that  those  nations  actually  pay  less 
for  the  commodities  they  consume,  Mho  abstain 
from  an  armed  protection  of  trade,  than  those  that 
support  the  most  splendid  and  expensive  esta- 
blishments. 

All  these  considerations  may  have  induced  them, 
as  they  certainly  have  many  wise  men,  to  think 
that  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  forbade  a 
governmental  interference  in  commercial  enter- 
prises, thus  permitting  her  citizens  unmolestedly 
to  pursue  their  own  inclinations,  without  inviting 
them,  by  the  allurements  of  a  navy,  into  a  situation, 
where  but  a  feeble  protection  could  be  given.  In 
confirmation  of  this  being  the  deliberate  sentiment 
entertained  by  many  of  our  best  citizens,  we  may- 
cite  the  instructions  given  in  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  their  Se- 
nators on  the  alarming  crisis  of  the  public  affairs  at 
that  period. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Navy,"  say  they,  "  it 
may  be  proper  to  remind  you  that  whatever  may  be 
the  proposed  object  of  its  establishment,  or  whate- 
ver may  be  the  prospect  of  temporary  advantages 
resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  nations,  who  have  ventured  far  into 
naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ultimately  delu- 
sive ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever  in  practice  been 
known  more  as  an  instrument  of  power,  a  source 
ofexpence,  and  an  occasion  of  collisions  and  wars 
with  other  nations,  than  as  an  instrument    of   de* 
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fence,  of  economy,  or  of  protection  to  commerce. 
Nor  is  there  any  nation  in  the  judgement  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  whose  circumstances  this 
remark  is  more  applicable  than  to  the  United 
States." 

After  this  expression  of  their  opinion,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  instruct  the  Senators,  and  request 
the  Representatives  of  Virginia,  "  to  use  their  host 
efforts  to  prevent  any  augmentation  of  the  navy,  and 
to  promote  any  proposition  for  reducing  it.  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  within  the  narrowest  li- 
mits compatible  with  the  protection  of  the  sea 
coasts,  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  consequence  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the 
taxes." 

Other  eminent  authorities,  to  the  same  effect, 
might  be  added  ;  but  we  shall  prefer  taking  a  view 
of  the  measures  of  the  government,  with  the  avow- 
ed grounds  on  which  they  were  taken,  as  the  clear- 
est illustration  of  public  opinion. 

From  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty- nine,  when  the  government  went  into  ope- 
ration, to  the  year  1794,  there  was  no  official  re- 
commendation of  a  navy,  or  steps  taken  towards  its 
establishment.  So  far  from  this  being  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  government  during  that  peri- 
od, we  find  strong  proofs  of  a  contrary  sentiment. 
General  Washington,  in  his  adelress  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  third  session  of  the  first  Congress  on  the 
8th  of  December  1790,  says,  "The  disturbed  si- 
tuation of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  critical  pos- 
ture of  the  great  maritime  powers,  whilst  it  ought 
to  make  us  more  thankful  for  the  general  peace  and 
security  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  reminds  us 
at  the  same  time  of  the  circumspection  with  which 
it  becomes  us  to  preserve  these  blessings.  It  re- 
quires also,  that  we  should  not  overlook  the  ten- 
dency of  a  war,  and  even  of  preparations  for  a  war 
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among  the  nations  most  concerned  in  active  com- 
merce with  this  country,  to  abridge  the  means,  and 
thereby  at  least  enhance  the  price  of  transporting 
its  valuable  productions  to  proper  markets.  I  re- 
commend it  to  your  serious  reflections  how  far 
and  in  what  mode  it  may  be  expedient  to  guard 
against  embarrassments  from  these  contingencies, 
by  such  encouragements  to  our  navigation  as  wi/l 
render  our  commerce  and  agriculture  less  depen- 
dent on  foreign  bottoms,  which  may  favor  us  in  the 
very  moments  most  interesting  to  both  of  these 
great  objects.  Our  fisheries,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  our  own  produce,  offer  us  abundant  means 
for  guarding  oursehes  against  this  coil." 

In  the  spirit  of  this  recommendation,  while  laws 
were  passed  for  encouraging  our  fisheries,  and  ior 
giving  a  decided  preference  to  our  own  over  fo- 
reign vessels,  no  law  was  enacted  that  had  the  most 
remote  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  naval  ar- 
mament. 

The  silence  of  the  President,  at  the  ensuing 
session,  to  recommend  any  further  measures  for  the 
protection  of  trade  and  navigation,  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  measures  already  taken  were  deemed 
adequate,  and  were  those  which,  in  his  preceding 
communication,  he  intended  to  recommend.  A 
similar  silence,  at  the  next  session  thereafter, 
strengthens  still  further  this  impression. 

On  the  third  of  December,  1793,  the  President 
asrain  invites  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  sub- 
jecl.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  war  had  for  some 
time  prevailed  between  France  and  England,  and 
other  nations  with  whom  we  held  intimate  rela- 
tions. 

"I  cannot,"  says  he,  "recommend  to  your 
notice  measures  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  again  pressing  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves  in  a  condi« 
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tion  of  complete  defence,  and  of  exacting  from 
them  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  towards  us. 
The  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  persua- 
sion, that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events, 
they  will  for  everkeep  at  a  distance  those  painful  ap- 
peals to  arms  with  which  the  history  of  every  other 
nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld,  if 
not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakn<  ss. 
If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to 
repel  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity, 
it  must  be  known,  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready 
for  war." 

The  means,  by  which  these  desirable  ends  are  to 
be  secured,  are  stated  in  the  following  words; 
which  do  not,  in  the  remotest  degree,  recognise  as 
necessary  a  naval  armament. 

"The  documents  which  will  be  presented  to 
you,  will  shew  the  amount,  and  kinds  of  arms  and 
military  stores  now  in  our  magazines  and  arsenals  ; 
and  yet  an  addition  even  to  these  supplies  cannot 
with  prudence  be  neglected  ;  as  it  would  leave 
nothing  to  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  warlike 
apparatus  in  the  moment  of  public  danger.  In  or 
can  such  arrangements,  with  such  objects,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  or  jealousy  of  the  warmest 
friends  of  republican  government.  They  are  in- 
capable of  abuse  in  the  hands  of  the  militia,  who 
ought  to  possess  a  pride  in  being  the  depository  of 
the  force  of  the  republic,  and  may  be  trained  to  a 
degree  of  energy,  equal  to  every  military  exigency 
of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  an  enquiry  which 
cannot  be  too  solemnly  pursued,  whether  the  act, 
"more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fence by  establishing  an  uniform  militia  throughout 
the  United  States,"  has  organised  them  so  as  to 
produce  their  full  effect ;    whether  your  own  expe- 
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rience  in  the  several  states  has  not  detected  some 
imperfections  in  the  scheme  ;  and  whether  a  ma, 
tenal  feature  in  an  improvement  of  it  ought  not  to 
be,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  the  military  art,  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  attained  by  practice  alone  ?" 

In  this  earnest  language,  does  our  great  patriot 
urge,  on  his  country,  as  the  best  security  for  peace, 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  at  all  times  for  war, 
not  by  establishing  a  vast  navy,  too  apt  to  embroil 
us  in  premature  hostilities  ;  but  by  training  the 
militia  "  to  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  every  mi- 
litary exigency  ;"  and  by  filling  our  magazines 
\\  ith  arms  and  military  stores. 

In  the  winter  of  1794,  after  the  suppression  of 
tho  insurrection,  the  president  addressed  Congress 
in  the  following  animated  terms  : 

"  With  such  demonstrations  of  affection  for  our 
constitution. — with  an  adequate  organisation  of  the 
militia — with  the  establishment  of  necessary  forti- 
fications— with  a  continuance  of  those  judicious 
and  spirited  exertiors,  which  brought  viclory  to 
our  western  army — with  a  due  attention  to  public 
credit,  and  an  unsullied  honor  towards  all  nations, 
we  may  meet,  under  every  assurance  ol  success, 
our  enemies  from  within  and  from  without." 

Can  any  language  be  more  decisive  than  that 
which  announces  that,  "without  resorting  to  a  7iavy, 
we  may  meet,  under  every  assurance  of  success, 
our  enemies  from  within  and  from  without  ? 

In  December  1795,  the  President  draws  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  picture  of  the  situation  of  the 
United  States, 

*'  Contemplating  the  internal  situation,  as  well 
as  the  external  relations  of  the  United  States,  we 
discover  equal  cause  for  contentment  and  satisfac- 
tion. While  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  with 
their  American  dependencies,  have  been  involved  in 
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a  contest  linustia'ly  bloody,  exhausting  and  calami- 
tous ;  in  which  the  evils  of  foreign   war  have  been 
aggravated  by  domestic  convulsion  and  insurrec- 
tion ;  in  which  many  of  the  arts  most  useful  to  soci- 
ety have  been  exposed  to  discouragement   and  de- 
cay ;  in  which   scarcity   of  subsistence  has  embit- 
tered other  sufferings  ;  while  even  the  anticipations 
of  a  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  repose,  are 
alloved  by  the  sense  of  heavy  and  accumulating;  bin-- 
thens,  which  pr^ss  upon  all  the  departments  of  in- 
dustry, and  threaten  to  clog-  the  future  springs  of 
government,  our  favoured  country,  happy  in  a  strik- 
ing contrast,   has   enjoyed   general  tranquility  ;    a 
tranquility   the    more   satisfactory,   because  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  no  duty.      Faithful  to  our- 
selves, we  have  violated    no   obligation  to  others. 
Our  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  pros- 
per beyond  former  example  ;  the   molestations  of 
our    trade    (to  prevent    a    continuance    of  which, 
however,    very  pointed  remonstrances    have    been 
made)  being  overbalanced    by  the  aggregate  bene- 
fits which  it  derives  from  a  neutral  position.      Our 
population  advances  with  a  celerity  which,  exceed- 
ing the  most  sanguine    calculation,   proportionally 
augments  our  strength  and  resources,  and  guaran- 
tees our  future  security.     Every  part   of  the  union 
displays  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improve- 
ment, and  with  burthens  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceived  ;    with    resources   fully  adequate  to  our 
present  exigencies  ;  with  governments  founded  on 
the  genuine  principles  of  rational   liberty,  and  with 
mild  and  wholesome  laws; — is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  our   country  exhibits  a  spectacle    of  national 
happiness  never  surpassed,  if  ever  before  equalled/* 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten   that  all   these  happy  ef- 
fects had   been  produced  without  a  Navy. 

Congress  had,  it   is  true,    in  the   year  1794,  au- 
thorised   the    President    to    provide  four   44  gun 
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ships,  and  two  of  thirty-six  ;  but  for  the  express 
and  sole  purpose  of  arresting  the  depredations  of 
Algerine  piracy  ;  and  for  the  liberation  of  our  cap- 
tive citizens.  The  law  passed  on  this  occasion 
is  uncommonly  solicitous  to  guard  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  navy  under  the  color 
of  these  evils.  Its  first  words  are:  "Whereas 
the  depredations  committed  bv  the  Algerine  cor- 
sairs on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  render 
it  necessary  that  a  naval  force  should  be  provided 
for  its  protection." — And  its  last  :  "  That  if  a 
peace  shall  take  place  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Regency  of  Algiers,  no  further  proceeding 
shall  be  had  under  this  acl." 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  this  law  passed  on 
the  27th  day  of  March  1794,  immediately  after  the 
re-eleclion  of  General  Washington  by  the  unani- 
mous suffrage  of  America,  and  when  federal  princi- 
ples, unpolluted  by  party  scsisations,  were  in  the 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment.  Nor  were  the 
external  affairs  of  the  country  by  any  means  flatter- 
ing:. On  the  Atlantic  the  war  had  bejrun  to  raere 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  while  on  our 
western  frontiers  the  savages  were  in  arms.  Still 
the  great,  the  sole  cause  of  this  naval  armament 
was  the  violences  of  Algiers  ;  the  captivity  of  our 
citizens,  whose  ignominious  and  harsh  treatment 
roused  the  national  sentiment  to  effect  their  libera- 
tion and  restrain  the  further  injustice  of  the  Dey. 
Congress  expressly  direcTt  that  as  soon  as  these 
ends  shall  be  attained,  of  which  peace  would  be 
the  necessary  consequence,  no  further  proceeding 
shall  be  had  in  providing  ships  of  war. 

On  the  8th  of  December,"  1795,  the  President 
announced  to  Congress  the  establishment  of  peace 
with  Algiers,  and  the  formation  of  a  treaty  with 
Great-Britain.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1796,  Con- 
gress authorised  the  President  to  continue  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  two  frigates  of  44,  and 
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one  of  36  guns;  all  authority  under  the  preceding 
act  having  ceased  with  the  cause  thai  produced  it; 
and  appropriated  the  unexpended  part  of  the  pre- 
vious appropriation  of  688,833  dollars,  and  of 
80,000  dollars  appropriated  for  galli<  s.  The  same 
aCt  direel  -  thi  I  ll  such  parts  of  the  perishable  ma- 
ils as  may  not  be  w -in ted  for  completing  the 
three  frigates'*  shall  be  sold,  and  the  surplus  of  the 
other  materials  safely  kept  for  the  future  use  of  the 
United  States. 

No  further  appropriation  was  made  until  the  first 
of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  when,  5,000  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the 
pav  and  the  subsistence  of  three  captains. 

On  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety- seven,  5,000  dollars  were  appro- 
priated to  a  like  purpose,  and  172,000  dollars  to 
finishing  the  frigates  United  Sutes,  Constitution, 
and  Constellation* 

These  appropriations  appear  to  have  been  made 
entirely  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  incurring  any  serious  loss  from  the  progress 
made  in  building-  the  ships  of  war:  Three  of  them 
were  in  considerable  forwardness.  These  were 
directed  to  be  finished,  and  an  appropriation  made 
for  the  pay  of  their  captains  who  had  a  large  share 
in  superintending  their  construction. 

In  these  successive  acls  we  behold  strong,  and 
what  may  be  considered  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion  from  thr  years  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty  nine,  to  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety- seven  ,  and  of  the 
opinion  of  the  general  government  during  the  whole 
of  the  Washington  administration,  which  termi- 
nated  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  last  appropri- 
ation law  was  passed.  Other  contemporaneous 
evidences  to  this  eff<  ct  are  not  wanting;  among 
which  that  which  contains  the   most  precise  and 
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pointed  application  will  be  found  in  a  report  mad£ 
to  congress  by  Mr.  Wolcott,  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, in  December  one  thousand  sev.n  hundred 
and  ninety-six.  The  subject  of  the  report  is  the 
imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  which  is  preceded  by  a 
view  of  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  on  the  go- 
vernment for  a  number  of  succeeding  years. — 
Among  these  demands,  Mr.  Wolcott  estimates 
two  millions  as  necessary  for  the  military  and  na- 
val departments,  including  pensions;  and  adds  "  If 
it  shall  be  found  that  the  expenses  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  departments  cannot  be  reduced  be- 
low the  above  estimate,  which,  though  much  to  be 
desired,  is  far  from  certain,  the  foregoing  calcu- 
lation (embracing  other  objects?  will  fall  short  of 
the  real  expense ;  it  being  morally  certain,  that 
the  expenses  of  civil  government  will  hereafter 
considerably  increase." 

Here  then  we  have  the  unequivocal  declaration 
of  Mr.  Wolcott,  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  a  fe- 
deralist, the  successor  and  disciple  of  general  Ha- 
milton, and  the  confidential  officer  of  general  Wash- 
ington, that  it  was  much  to  be  desired  that  the  mi- 
litary and  naval  expense  should  be  reduced  below 
two  milions  j  the  greater  part  of  which  being  re- 
quired by  the  army,  leaves  less  th;,n  a  million  for 
naval  purposes.  The  inference  is  by  no  means, 
forced,  that  general  Washington  held  the  same 
opinion  and  had  actually  revised  the  report  of  the 
secretary  before  its  submission  to  congress. 

These  were  the  sentiments  and  measures  of  the 
WASHINGTON  administration. 

During  the  ensuing  year  Washington  retired  in- 
to private  life  :  and  in  the  farewell  advice  he  gave, 
stamped  with  every  mark  of  deliberation  and  wis- 
dom, it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  not  a  word  is 
to  be  found  on  the  subject  of  a  navy.  Is  not  his 
silence,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  conclusive  evi- 
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clence  of  the  little  importance  he  attached  to  the 
institution  ? 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  prevailed,  and  the 
measures  that  were  adopted,  during  the  first  eight 
years  ot  the  government  under  the  presidency  of 
general  Washington.  It  is  important  here  distinct- 
ly  to  state  that  the  whole  appropriation  for  naval 
purposes  during  this  period  was  950,000  dollars. 

On  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  Mr.  Adams,  borne  on  the 
tide  of  the  prevailing  politics,  took  the  chair  of 
state. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  exhibit  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  events  that  ensued.  They  are  doubtless  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  reader.  The  legislature 
and  executive  pushed  forward,  with  equal  zeal,  the 
naval  armament ;  many  of  the  evils  of  war  actual- 
ly befel  us,  and  all  its  complicated  horrors  stared 
us  in  the  face.  Without  entering  boldly  into  a 
state  of  war,  by  which  we  should  have  profited  of 
its  benefits  as  well  as  injuries,  we  were  wasting,  in 
an  alarming  degree,  the  resources  which  ought  to 
have  been  husbanded  for  the  last  resort.  In  the 
short  period  of  four  years  above  ten  millions  were 
appropriated  to  the  navy. 

Thus  stood  affairs  on  the  third  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  the  last  day 
of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  when  a  federal 
congress  passed  a  law  for  reducing  the  navy  to  thir- 
teen frigates,  of  which  six  were  directed  to  be 
kept  in  constant  service,  and  the  others  to  be  laid 
up  in  ordinary.  This  measure  was  adopted  on 
the  express  declaration  of  Mr.  Stoddert,  commu- 
nicated by  the  President  to  congress,  that  "  should 
the  United  States  be  so  fortunate  as  to  terminate  by 
an  honorable  treaty,  the  differences  with  France, 
it  would  be  good  economy  to  sell  all  the  (other) 
public  vessels." 
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In  obedience  to  this  act,  the  first  measure  of  the 
new  administration  was  the  sale  of  all  the  national 
shins  beside  the  above  thirteen  frigates. 

By  the  report  of  Mr.  Stoddert  made  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  is  computed  that  an  annual  sum  of 
1,295,000  dollars  would  be  requisite  for  the  naval 
establishment.  As  it  was  on,  and  in  consonance 
with,  this  report  that  Congress  acted,  it  may  justly 
be  considered  as  declaratory  of  the  dispassionate 
views  of  the  federal  party. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent administration  with  these  views  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation. 

The  sale  of  the  national  ships,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  federal  measure  :  for  which,  therefore,  the 
republican  administration  is  not  answerable. 

h\  the  year  1802  an  appropriation  was  made 
of  g     900,000 

In  the  year   1303  1,244,000 

and  in  1804  1,650,000 


Making  together  3,794,000 

or  the  annual  average  sum  of  $  1,265,000. 

This  sum  is  so  near  that  estimated  as  neces- 
sary by  Mr.  Stoddert,  that  we  are  justified  in 
consi  lering  the  ideas  of  the  n&w  administration  as 
perfectly  consonant  with  the  dispassionate  convic- 
tion of  the  old  ?  we  say  dispassionate,  as  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  during  the  fury  of  the  storm  that  ac- 
co  npanied  Mr.  Adams  through  his  whole  political 
course,  very  different  sentiments  prevailed,  and  of 
consequence  very  different  measures  were  taken. 
Hence  the  expenditure  of  the  above   ten  millions. 

The  only  points  remaining  worthy  of  considera- 
tion are  whether  this  sum  has  been  adequate  to  its 
object  ;  and  whether  it  has  been  properly  applied. 
That  it  is  adequate  results  no  less  from  the  effects 
produced  than  from  the  opinions  just  stated.  On 
these  opinions  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate.     They 


•are  so  plain  and  express  that  every  mind  can  un- 
derstand them.  What  hive  been  r  i  ;  els  pro. 
duced  ?  They  have  been  a  continuance  of  peace 
with  Europe,  and  a  protection  of  the  Mediti 
nean  trade  from  piratical  depredation.  It  is  not 
probably  essentially  owing  to  am  naval  strength 
of  the  United  States  that  we  have  preserved  pe;  ce 
with  the  European  nations.  It  is  most  likely  that 
we  owe  it  more  to  the  smallness  of  oui  navy,  and 
to  its  employment  at  a  distance.  1  here  is  not  a 
wise  man  that  will  not  grant  our  inability  to  pro- 
tect our  trade  by  national  ships  against  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  without  incurring  ten  >1  !  the  pre- 
sent expence;  there  is  not,  therefore,  a  judici<  - 
mind  that  will  not  perceive  the  folij-  of 
instrument  inoffensive  to  our  enemies, 
capable  of  exciting  insult  and  injur  r,  w 
means  of  avenging  either.  It  was  undei  such 
sentiments  that  the  first  armament  vi ,  s  established 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  checkin  ;  piratii  tl  de- 
predation ;  and  for  no  other  purpose  can  it  bi  con- 
tinued on  its  present  footing  but  for  this  and  the 
protection  of  our  harbours.  These  ends 
been  attained,  if  not  fully,  at  least  to  as  greal  an 
extent  as  could  have  been  expected.  The  M  i- 
terranean  trade  has  been  fully  protected.  It  his 
been  said  that  the  strength  in  that  sea  has  not  been 
sufficient.  But  experience  proves  that  it  has,  in- 
asmuch as  in  every  instance,  except  the  unfortu- 
nate loss  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  the  Barbary 
powers  have  been  kept  in  subjection  ;  and  this  loss 
arose  entirely  from  accident. 

All  the  details  of  our  naval  armaments  have 
been  executed  with  great  fidelity  ;  except  in  one 
case,  and  the  public  opinion  has  been  fully  pro- 
pi  iated  on  that  occasion  by  the  removal  of  the 
officer.      We    need   not    appeal,  in  confirmation 
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of  this,  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  a  Sterret,  or 
the  heroism  of  a  Decatur.  It  has  become  manifest 
to  the  world,  that  the  valor  of  our  sailors  and  the 
conduct  of  their  commanders  are  not  less  distin- 
guished than  the  valor  and  conduct  displayed  in 
the  best  established  marines.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  these  officers  are  federalists.  Let  it  be 
granted.  Is  there  no  merit  in  continuing  them  in 
service  ?  Does  not  their  continuance  prove  the 
falsehood  of  the  thousand  slanders  that  charge  the 
present  administration  with  a  design  to  depress  and 
degrade  the  navy  ?  But  it  is  not  true  that  these 
men  are  federalists  in  the  sense  given  to  that  term 
by  the  opponents  of  the  administration.  Accord- 
ing  to  thern  a  federalist  is  a  man  who  condemns  the 
motives  and  measures  of  the  existing  rulers.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case  with  those  brave  men, 
it  is  a  fact,  and  we  record  it  to  their  honor,  that 
they  have  on  many  recent  occasions  resented  with 
indignation  the  calumnies  cast  on  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  no  head  of 
the  department  has  ever  been  so  popular  with  the 
officers  as  the  present  secretary. 

At  one  time,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  present  chief 
magistrate  is  friendly,  and  at  another,  that  he  is 
hostile  to  a  large  navy.  Nay,  it  is  alleged,  that  he 
has  changed  his  original  opinion  on  this  subject. 
But  is  it  at  all  important  what  the  opinions  of  the 
President  are  ?  The  constitution  has  not  made  him 
our  lawgiver.  It  does  not  rest  with  him  to  decide 
the  extent  to  which  our  navy  ou^ht  to  be  carried. 
He  has  not  officially  avowed  any  opinion  on  this 
point.  Congress,  a  federal  congress,  have  fixed 
its  size,  and  he  has  confined  himself  as  he  ought 
to  do,  to  the  execution  of  their  will.  If  his  pri- 
vate sentiments  are  inimical  to  a  navy,  federalists, 
who  profess  themselves  its  friends,  ought  to  thank 
him  for  sacrificing  his  opinion  to  theirs,  and  if  they 
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arc  friendly  to  it,  thev  ought  to  rejoice.  Or  should 
it  be  matter  of  astonishment,  that  a  wider  experi- 
ence had  changed  his  original  opinions.     Is  a  wise 

man,  if  once  in  error,  destined  to  an  eternal  ad- 
herence to  it  ? 

There  are  several  subordinate  points,  often  the 
fruitful  topics  of  invective,  that  might  be  consider- 
ed in  detail.  But  this  would  be  without  necessity 
to  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader.  We  will  only 
further  notice,  that  the  naval  deposit  at  Washing- 
ton, notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  has  already  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  that  equipments  have  been  made 
therefrom  with  greater  promptness  than  from  any 
other  navy-yard  ;  and  that  the  plan  of  a  dry  dock, 
so  wantonly  ridiculed  by  ignorance,  is  still  worthy 
of  the  deliberation  of  the  legislature. 

But  these  are  little  things  ;  they  are  points  in  de- 
tail of  which  few  can  judge.  We  do  not  profess 
to  be  learned  upon  them.  But  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense  can  see  that  trade  has  been  better  pro- 
tected during  the  present  adminisration  than  during 
the  last,  that  peace  has  been  better  preserved,  and 
that  less  money  has  been  expended  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  great  results. 

Some  notice  may,  in  this  place,  be  expected  of 
the  new  duties  imposed  during  the  last  session  for 
the  protection  of  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

The  propriety  of  the  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose has  not  been  disputed.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  species  of  taxation  resorted  to  is  unjust  and 
unequal  ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  laying  new 
taxes,  is  an  evidence  of  the  inexpediency  oi  abo- 
lishing the  internal  revenues  in  the  year  1801. 

We  shall  consider  the  ljst  argument  first.  Had 
the  internal  revenues  been  continued,  it  will  be 
allowed,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  lor 
this  addiiional  taxation.     But,  although  their  con- 
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tmuance  would  have  superceded  this  necessity,  ifc 
does  not  follow  that  their  abolition  was  inexpedient* 
A  decision  on  this  point  will  be  elucidated  by  a 
consideration  of  two  questions  ;  firsts  whether  it 
was  wise  to  continue  permanent  taxes,  without  any 
permanent  objecls,  with  the  sole  view  to  contingent 
events  ? — and,  secondly,  whether  the  internal  t;  xes 
constituted  a  resource  preferable  to  the  new 
duties  ? 

The  rxistence  of  permanent  taxes,  without  per- 
manent objecls,  is  among  the  most  fatal  expedients 
which  the  ingenuity  of  tyranny  has  ever  devised. 
It  destroys  the  responsibility  of  rulers  to  their  con- 
stituents ;  it  arms  them  with  formidable  powers, 
which  may  be  used  in  subversion  of  the  peace  or 
liberties  of  nations  ;  it  is  destructive  ofeconor.  v  ; 
and  it  is  oppressive.  Any  one  of  these  con  si  k  ra- 
tions would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  danger 
of  this  policy;  taken  in  connection  they  must  flash, 
conviction  on  every  man  jealous  of  his  rights. 
That  no  permanent  objects  required  the  continu- 
ance of  these  taxes  is  manifest  from  the  compe- 
tency of  the  residuary  revenue  to  all  the  regular 
purposes  of  the  government,  the  increasing  specie 
balance  in  the  treasury  having  grown  in  a  space  of 
two  years  from  2,946,038  to  5,860,000  dollars  i 
and  from  its  further  competency  to  meet  all  the 
engagements  arising  from  the  Louisiana  purchase* 
The  loss  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  was  in  every 
sense,  in  which  it  can  be  considered,  a  contingent 
event  ;  one  which  no  human  prescience  could  fore- 
see, or  human  prudence  avt  rt.  To  provide,  there- 
fore, for  such  an  event,  would  have  necessarily 
implied  a  supernatural  srrit  of  prophecy.  It  was 
right,  therefore,  in  trie  year  1801  to  repeal  the  in- 
ternal taxes.  Wo  Id  it  have  been  proper  in  the 
year  1804  to  have  renew*  d  them  in  preference  to 
the  new  duties  ?     To.  shew  the  follv  of  this  mea- 
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sure,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  expences  of 
collecting  a  million,  the  sum  appropriated  to  pro- 
te6l  the  Mediterranean  trade,  would  have  been 
about  240,000  dollars,  while  that  attending  the 
new  duties  will  not  probably  exceed  10,000.  In 
which  case  the  tax  instead  of  beirg  a  million  would 
have  been  twelve  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  difference  between  these  two  sums  is 
gained  by  the  nation.  Many  other  arguments  of 
force  but  little  inferior,  could  be  urged  ;  but  these 
alone    are  strong  enough  for  our  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  second  allegation,  that  the 
new  duties  are  unequal  and  unjust,  nothing  can  be 
more  false.  They  are  laid  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
protecting  trade.  Is  it  not  then  just  that  trade 
should  indemnify  the  expence  ?  But,  it  is  said 
that  they  lay  an  oppressive  burthen  on  the  mer- 
chant. How  can  this  be  ?  The  tax  is  not  re- 
trospective, but  prospective.  The  merchant  may, 
or  may  not,  according  to  his  sense  of  interest  im- 
port the  goods  that  are  taxed.  If  he  does  import 
them,  he  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  purchaser  not 
only  the  cost  and  the  duty,  but  a  profit  both  on  the 
cost  and  the  duty.  This  fact  is  so  well  under- 
stood in  the  mercantile  world,  that  the  enlightened 
merchant  is  always  friendly  to  the  imposition  of 
moderate  duties.  It  is,  however,  replied,  that  the 
addition  of  the  new  to  the  old  duties,  renders  the 
existing  ones  immoderate,  whereby  the  sale  of  the 
goods  will  be  diminished,  and  consequently  the 
mercantile  profit,  and  smuggling  be  encouraged, 
to  the  injury  of  the  fair  trader. 

Let  us  examine  whether  either  of  these  effects  is 
likely  to  be  produced  The  additional  duty  is 
that  of  two  and  a  half  per  centum  on  all  goods  pre- 
viously taxed  ad  valorem. 

From  official  documents  it  appears  that  the  ave- 
rage duty  on  articles  charged  ad  valorem  is   13  and 
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a  half  per  cent ;  and  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  duties  received  on  those  articles  in  the  year 
1802  was  4,193,472  dollars,  and  the  value  of  those 
articles  31  706,161  dollars — The  whcle  amount  of 
importations  of  that  year  may  he  computed  at 
forty-nine  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  the  duties  a- 
mount  to  ten  millions  one  hundred  thousand  ;  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  value  of  the  articles  that 
paid  specific  duties  was  about  seventeen  millions, 
and  the  duties  on  those  articles,  averaged  about 
thirty-three  per  cent,  which  is  more  than  dou- 
ble the  average  duty  paid  on  articles  charged  ad- 
valorem.  This  conclusively  proves  that  the  additi- 
on of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  the  latter  does  not 
render  it  immoderate,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  cre- 
ate a  duty  equal  to  that  laid  on  goods  specifically 
taxed. 

With  as  little  justice  can  it  be  contended  that 
the  additional  duty  will  increase  smuggling  or  di- 
minish the  profit  ofthefairtraderby  diminishing  the 
sale  of  the  goods  taxed.  To  shew  this,  it  must 
first  be  proved  that  those  articles  on  which  a  high- 
er duty  is  at  present  paid  are  smuggled,  or  that 
their  sale  is  diminished.  This  has  never  been 
said. 

The  fact  is  that  these  new  duties  are  among  the 
most  equitable  that  have  been  laid.  They  will  ope- 
rate principally  as  a  tax  on  luxury, thereby  favoring 
the  poor,  and  they  will  serve  in  some  measure,  to 
equalise  the  whole  mass  of  duties.  By  the  late 
system,  some  of  the  most  important,  and  even  ne- 
cessary articles  of  consumption  are  taxed  exorbi- 
tantly. For  instance,  brown  sugar  pays  a  duty  of 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  per  cent.  Spirits  pay 
a  duty  of  about  thirty-five  per  cent.  Salt  pays  a 
duty  of  above  sixty  per  cent.  Wines  pay  a  duty 
of  thirty-three  per  cent.  And  Teas  pay  a  duty  of 
one  hundred  per  cent.     The  duties  on  these   arti- 
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clcs  average  nearly  fifty  per  cent,   and    amount 
above  4,800,000  dollars,   which     exceeds   bj 
hundred  thousand  dollars  the  whole    sum   derived 
IVom  articles  charged  ad- valorem. 

Having  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  Financial, 
the  War,  and  the  Navy  departments  have  been 
conducted,  we  are  brought  toa  |  i  ra- 

tions oi  the  DEPART]  1  of  STATE,  more- 
important,  perhaps,  in  their  effects  than  all  the 
others.  It  is  these  operations  that  try  the  tal 
of  the  government,  not  on  the  limited  theatre  of 
the  Unreel  States,  but  on  the  extensive  theatre  of 
the  world.  It  is  to  them  that  we  are  ind  '  t< 
the  wise  treaties  framed.,  for  the  impolitic  treaties 
avoided,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  those  that 
exist,  for  averting  all  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
foreign  nations,  and  for  the  consequent  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  these  operations, 
the  President  is  understood  to  participate  as  well 
in  detail  as  in  the  outline  ;  and  although  many  of 
the  subordinate  measures  are  frequently  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  without  his  ad- 
vice, yet  it  is  most  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  go- 
vernment to  consider  him,  equally  with  the  head 
of  the  department,  answerable  for  all  its  measures. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  President,  he 
found  the  public  opinion  much  divided  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  prudence  required  the  carrying  our 
foreign  relations.  On  the  one  hand,  the  commer- 
cial part  of  the  community,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  aggrandisement,  espoused  their  extension  to  a 
very  great  length.  Viewing  the  vast  ascendancy 
of  men  of  their  profession  in  England,  from  which 
country  many  of  them  had  recently  emigrated,  and 
with  which  they  were  united  by  ties  of  interest, 
relationship  and  friendship  ;  influenced  by  a  blind 
spirit  of  imitation,  they  sought,  in  the  conduct  of 
that  nation,  models  for  the  United  States,  without 
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refkcling  on  the  dissimilar  situation  of  the  two  na- 
tions. 

This  class  of  men,  though  powerful  from  their 
wealth  rind  numbers,  would  probably  have  but 
little  influenced  the  national  sentiment,  had  they 
not  been  joined  by  a  body  of  citizens  of  no  mean 
talents,  who,  from  habit,  prejudice  or  principle, 
were  solicitous  to  draw  the  United  States  into  a 
close  imitation  of  Great  Britain.  This  body  was 
composed  of  men  of  advanced  age,  whose  early  as- 
sociations and  feelings  had  made  them  the  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  the  British  system,  and  whose 
sentiments  had  become  too  confirmed,  at  the  era  of 
independence,  to  undergo  any  radical  change, 
and  of  those,  who  from  principle  or  ambition,  were 
desirous  of  gradually  building  up  a  system  of  go- 
vernment more  energetic,  in  the  Executive  than 
that  of  the  United  States — This  last  description  of 
men  have  generally  denied  their  attachment  to  mo- 
narchy ;  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  their  princi- 
ples necessarily  lead  to  this  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  were  hostile  to  an  extension 
of  our  foreign  relations— They  believed  that  their 
own  prosperity,  and  consequently  that  of  the  whole 
country,  depended  upon  peace,  and  that  peace  de- 
pended upon  our  avoiding  all  unnecessary  entan- 
glements with  European  nations.  Perceiving  the 
invariable  connection  between  extensive  warlike 
establishments  and  the  subveision  of  liberty,  they 
were  anxious  to  insure  the  latter  by  avoiding  the 
former. 

According  to  the  preponderance  of  these  con- 
flicting sentiments  the  complexion  of  the  govern- 
ment had  from  its  commencement  varied  ;  until,  at 
length,  parties  were  consolidated,  and  the  federal 
side  uniformly  advocated,  and  the  republican  op- 
posed the  extension  of  our  foreign  relations.    Dur- 


ing  the  Presidency  of  General  Washington  there 
was  but  a  small  cxte  ision.  It  was  during  that  of 
Mr.  Adams  that  it  became  most  alarming.    Lai 

appropriations  were  made  for  new  embassies,  and 
many   indications    exhibited  of  a  settled   plan  to 
make  the    United   States   a    party   in  the   bio. 
scenes  and  ceaseless  collisions  of  the  old  world. 

It  was  the  feeling,  excited  by  these  measures, 
tli at  in  a  lively  degree  produced  the  extrusion  of 
Mr.  Adams  from  the  government,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  sentiments  of  both 
these  men  were  well  known.  It  was  known  that 
the  one  was  as  hostile,  as  the  other  was  friendly  to 
extending  our  foreign  relations.  Whatever  mav 
have  been  the  previous  temper  of  the  people,  it 
became  unequivocally  marked  by  the  elections  of 
1800  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  into  office,  under 
an  obligation,  resulting  no  less  from  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  public  opinion,  than  from  a  respect  to  his 
own  sentiments,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  compacts 
with  foreign  powers. 

It  would  open  a  wide  discussion  to  enquire  whe- 
ther these  impressions  are  sound.  It  it  b  lieved, 
however,  if  there  be  any  political  principle  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States,  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  that  it  becomes  her  to  stand  aloof  from 
foreign  connections.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  decision  of  Washington, 
after  administering  the  government  for  eight  y 
In  his  farewell  address  this  conviction  is  expressed 
in  an  elevated  tone  of  affeclion. 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,"  says  lie, 
"  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have 
already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled 
with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 
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"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence 
she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies, 
the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in 
us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordina- 
ry combinations  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

"  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we 
remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government, 
the  period  is  not  far  off",  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance  ;  when  we  may 
take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality, 
we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected  ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  impossibility  of  making  accmisitions  upon  us, 
will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation  ; 
when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest, 
guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  fo- 
reign ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny 
with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition, 
rivalship,  interest,  humor  or  caprice  ? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliance  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  ; 
so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ; 
for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronis- 
ing infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to 
private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  po- 
licy. I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  these  engagements 
be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to 
extend  them. 
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"Taking  care  to   keep  ourselves,   I>v   suitable 
establishments,  on  a  respi  stable  defi  hsive  postu 

we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  I 
traordinary  emergencies. 

*'  Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended    by    policy,    humanity,   and  in- 
terest.      But  even  our  commercial   policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand  ;   neither  set  I., 
nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  preferences  ;    eon- 
suiting  the  natural  course  of  things  ;   diffusing  and 
diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  c 
merce,  but  forcing  nothing;     establishing,   with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  suita- 
ble course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our   merchants, 
and  to  enable    the    government  to  support  them, 
convential  rules  of  intercourse,  the   best  that  pre- 
sent circumstances  and  mutual  opinion   will    per- 
mit, but  temporary,   and  liable  to  be  from  time  to 
time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and 
cumstances   shall   dictate  ;    constantly   keeping  in 
view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one    nation  to  look  for  dis- 
interested  favors  from  another  ;    that  it  must 
with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it 
may  accept  under  that  character  ;   that  by  sue': 
ceptance   it  may   place    itself   in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for   nominal  favors, 
yet  of   being   reproached  with  ingratitude  foi    not 
giving  more.     There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expec/t,  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation 
to  nation.      It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must 
cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard." 

Such   is    the   emphatic  advice   of  cur  departed 

friend  ;   in  correspondence  with  which  the 

chief  magistrate,  on  his  induction  into  office,  cnu- 

.... 
iterating  what  he  considered  the   essential   pr 

pies  of  our  government,  and  such  as  ought  to  shape 

its  administration,  declares  as  one,  "peace,  com- 
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rrerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  en- 
tangling  alliances  with  none." 

This  is  the  cardinal  point  of  the  present  admini- 
stration with  regard  to  our  foreign  relations  ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  cardinal  point  of  every  admini- 
stration that  aspires  to  the  honor  of  being  denomi- 
nated republican. 

To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  con- 
cise view  of  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations  when 
the  present  administration  came  into  office,  and  to 
compare  it  with  their  present  situation. 

During  the  stormy  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  pre- 
sidency, we  were  in  a  state  bordering  on  war  with 
the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  and 
through  them,  with  many  of  the  minor  powers. 
This  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  the 
British  treaty,  which,  while  it  failed  to  secure  us 
the  amity  of  Britain,  drew  upon  us  the  resentment 
of  France.  In  consequence  of  this  embroiled  state, 
the  warlike  measures  of  the  government,  during 
the  four  years  of  his  administration  cost  the  United 
States  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  Near 
the  expiration  of  his  presidency  a  treaty  was  form- 
ed adjusting  our  differences  with  France. 

This  treaty  has  been  observed  with  good  faith, 
as  have  also  all  our  engagements  with  other  powers. 
Under  this  treaty,  and  the  inexecuted  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  various  objects  of  great  importance 
remained  to  be  settled,  which  indeed,  under  the 
latter  had  been  for  some  time  entirely  suspended. 
On  the  adjustment  of  these  depended  the  recovery 
of  large  sums  due  to  our  citizens,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  rights  which  had  accrued  to  us  from  the 
stipulations  into  which  we  had  entered.  To  have 
failed  in  the  attainment  of  these,  would  have  been 
to  have  sacrificed  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens, 
and  to  have  compromitted  the  dignity  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  bv  which   the  harmonv  between  those 
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nations  and  the  United  States  would  have  beei 
turbed  to  probably  a  dangerous  extent. 

The  administration  has  been  charged  with  an  i 
travagant  friendship  to  France,    and   an  inveterate 

hostility  to  Great  Britain  ;  with  a  settled  purpose 
of  courting  the  favor  of  the  one,  and  of  exciting 
the  enmity  of  the  other.  Were  this  a  fafit,  ;s  gold- 
en  opportunity  presented  for  the  gratification  of 
this  disposition  when  they  came  into  power.  The 
recent  treaty  formed  with  France  might  have  been 
seized  as  the  pledge  of  a  renewal  of  old  friendships, 
and  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  commercial  trea- 
ty interweaving  the  interests  of  the  two  nations. 
The  dark  aspect  of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  uncertain  issue  of  depending  negociations, 
would  have  furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  an  al- 
liance with  France,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  coerce  Britain  into  the  adoption  of  just  measures 
towards  us.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
execution  of  the  treaty  by  Britain  might  have  been 
embraced  as  justificatory  of  a  stern  demand  on  our 
part,  which,  addressed  to  her  pride,  would  scarce- 
ly have  failed  to  produce  a  reply  frustrative  of  all 
conciliation.  The  step,  from  this  state  of  things, 
to  war,  would  have  been  easy  and  natural. 

This  course  not  having  been  pursued  is  irrefra- 
gable proof  that  the  motives  ascribed  to  the  admi- 
nistration were  false. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  administration 
was  the  suspension  of  the  embassies  to  Berlin  and 
Lisbon.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of 
these  appointments,  their  natural  tendency  was  to 
engage  the  United  States  in  the  competitions  and 
quarrels  to  which  Prussia  and  Portugal  were  ex- 
posed. With  the  former  we  had  no  commercial 
relations  that  justified  the  nomination  of  a  minister, 
and  the  little  consequence  of  the  other  nation  in  the 
scale  of  Europe  rendered  her  the  least  worthy  of 
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preference.  In  addition  to  these  considerations, 
many  circumstances  attending  the  formation  and 
progress  of  these  missions  excited  a  well  founded 
alarm  that  they  were  principally  intended  as  a  cover 
to  political  negociations  with  other  powers.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  their  abolition  was  sufficiently  jus- 
tified by  their  uselessness,  and  experience  has  fully 
confirmed  the  measure,  not  the  slightest  injury 
having  arisen  from  it. 

It  has  been  attempted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
administration  to  make  them  answerable  for  the 
dereliction  of  the  claims  of  our  merchants  on  France 
for  the  spoliations  committed  on  their  property ; 
but  the  facts  attending  this  transaction  prove  that 
the  whole  merit  or  demerit  of  this  a 61  is  ascribable 
to  the  preceding  administration  and  its  friends. 

On  the  15th  of  July  1797,  Mr.  Pickering,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Adams  issued  instructions  to  the  mi- 
nisters appointed  to  negociate  an  adjustment  of  our 
differences  with  France.  In  these  instructions, 
after  dwelling,  a-,  considerable  length,  on  the  claims 
of  our  citizens,  he  adds, 

"All  these  just  denlands  of  our  citizens  will 
merit  your  attention.  The  best  possible  means  of 
compensation  must  be  attempted.  These  will  de- 
pend on  what  you  si  j':  'Jiscover  to  be  practicable 
in  relation  to  the  French  finances.  But  an  excep- 
tion must  be  made  in  respect  to  debts  clue  to  our 
citizens  by  the  corrtr  cts  of  the  French  government 
and  its  ae-ems,  ifthn  are  comprehended  in  any  s>ti- 
pulations  ;  and  an  option  reserved  to  them  jointly 
or  individually,  either  to  accept  the  means  of  pay- 
ment which  you  shall  stipulate,  or  to  resort  to  the 
French  government,  directly,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  contracts." 

"  Although  the  reparation  for  losses  sustained  by 
the  citizet  .s  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations,  or 
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forforcible  seizures  or  detentions,  is  of  \  i  im- 

portance, and  is  to  be  pressed  with  the  I  ear- 

nestness, yet  it  is  not  to  be  insisted  on  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the   proposed   treaty. 
are  not,  however,  to  renounce  iras  of  our 

citizens,  or  to  stipulate  that  they  he  assumed  by 
the  United  States  as  a  loan  to   the  French   goi 
ment." 

The  envoys  repaired  to  France,  and  the  mission, 
it  is  well  known,  proved  abortive.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  1798,  the  President  communicated  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  a  copy  of  his  instructions 
given  to  the  envoys  and  of  their  dispatches.  This 
communication  Mas  read  with  closed  doors.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  motion  was  made 
to  publish  it;  but  this  was  deemed  so  imprudent 
by  that  body  that  the  motion  received  the  votes  of 
but  a  few  members.  The  friends  of  the  admini- 
stration, as  well  as  its  enemies,  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  that  while  our  differences  remained  un- 
adjusted, it  would  be  unwise  to  apprise  our  enemy 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  order  to  insure  an  accom- 
modation, our  commissioners  had  been  instructed  to 
go.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  caution  had  guid- 
ed the  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  But  thatassembly, 
actuated  by  the  sole  motive  of  vindicating  and  jus- 
tifying the  measures  of  the  Executive,  and  of  hold- 
ing up  to  reprobation  the  conduct  of  France,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  House  and  of  their  country,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  House,  impelled  by  more 
magnanimous  sentiments,  had  determined  to  main- 
tain the  secrecy  of  the  communication,  ordered  it 
to  be  printed.  By  this  spirited  act,  said  their  apo- 
logists, we  will  shew  our  countrymen  that  the 
Rubicon  is  passed  :  the  timid  accents  of  concili- 
ation shall  no  longer  annoy  us.  With  this  tem- 
per, Mr.  Tracy  announced  the  policy  of  waging  a 
war  of  extermination,  in  which  ever?  man,  woman, 
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and  child  in  America,  should  be  engaged  against 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  France  ;  and,  with 
a  similar  temper,  the  sedition  acl;  threatened  with 
incarceration,  and  the  alien  act  with  exile,  the  per- 
son of  every  man  that  dared  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  the  government. 

Thus  stood  the  affairs  between  the  two  nations 
until  a  wandering  impulse  of  patriotism  induced 
Mr.  Adams  to  name  another  embassy  to  France. 
What  were  the  instructions  given  on  this  occasion 
do  not  appear.  We  may,  however,  reasonably  in- 
fer that  they  did  not  materially  differ  from  those 
we  have  already  quoted.  With  such  instructions, 
what  could  our  envoys  do?  Had  they  demanded  a 
full  reparation  for  spoliations,  as  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
would  not  the  vieilance  of  the  French  s-overnment 
have  confronted  them  with  the  previous  declaration 
of  Mr.  Adams  that  it  was  "  not  to  be  insisted  on 
as  an  indispensable  conditio?!  of  the  proposed  trea- 
ty.'''' The  declaration,  by  the  highest  authority, 
must  be  considered  as  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
the  claims  ;  for  it  admits  the  formation  of  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  Fiance  without  any  recognition 
of  the  obligation  of  the  French  government  to  satis- 
fy them  ;  and  leaves  this  adjustment  entirely  to  the 
chances  of  futurity. 

Thus  tramelled,  our  envoys  did  their  best.  They 
negociated  a  treaty,  in  which  they  did  all  their  in- 
structions required.  They  did  more.  They  not 
only  steered  clear  of  a  renunciation  of  the  claims, 
but  also  paved  the  way  to  their  ultimate  adjust- 
ment by  their  recognition  in  the  following  stipula- 
tions : 

"  Art.  2.  The  Ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the 
two  parties  not  being  able  to  agree  at  present  re- 
specting the  treaty  of  alliance  of  sixth  February, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  the 
treaty  of  amit}r  and  commerce   of  the   same  date. 
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and  the  comention   of  the    fourteenth  November, 
one  thousand   seven   hundred   and    seventy.eight, 

nor  upon  the  indemnities  mutually  due  or  claimed; 
the  parties  will  negociate  further  on  these  subje<  I  s 
at  a  convenient  time,  and  until  they  ma}  h 
agreed  upon  these  points,  the  said  treaties  and  con- 
vention shall  have  no  operation,  and  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows: 
&c." 

"  Art.  5th.  The  debts  contracted  by  one  of  the 
two  nations  with  individuals  of  the  other,  by  the 
individuals  of  one  with  the  individuals  of  the  other, 
shall  be  paid,  or  the  payment  may  be  prosecuted 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  had  been  no  misun- 
derstanding between  the  two  states.  But  this  elause 
shall  not  extend  to  indemnities  claimed  on  account 
of  captures  or  confiscations." 

This  treaty,  containing  these  stipulations,  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  winter 
of  1800 — 1.  That  body,  then  decidedly  federal, 
refused  to  advise  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  un- 
less the  second  article  was  expunged.  To  prove 
this  beyond  all  question,  we  shall  give  the  votes 
on  that  occasion. 

Messrs.  Armstrong,  Bingham,  Chipman,  Day- 
ton, D.  Foster,  Hillhouse,  Hindman,  Howard, 
Lattimer,  J.  Mason,  Morris,  Paine,  Read,  Ross, 
Schureman,  Tracy,  and  Wells,  voted  for  striking 
out  the  second  article:  and  Messrs.  Anderson, 
Baldwin,  Bloodworth,  Brown,  Cocke,  T.  Foster, 
Franklin,  Greene,  Langdon,  Livermore,  Marshal, 
S.  T.  Mason,  and  Nicholas,  voted  against  it. 

The  expunging  this  article  was  equivalent  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  claims  of  our  merchants  for 
spoliated  property  ;  it  being  well  established  that 
silence  respecting  any  claim  existing  at  the  forma- 
tion of  a  treaty  amounts  to  a  relinquishment  of  it. 
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Independently  however  of  this  construction  of  trea- 
ties, the  5th  article,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  trea- 
ty as  ratified,  expressly  declares  that  that  clause 
"  shall  not  extend  to  indemnities  claimed  on  ac- 
count of  captures  or  confiscations." 

In  this  sense  the  treaty  was  understood  by  the 
French  government,  when  received  by  them  for 
ratification,  as  they  declare  in  that  very  act ;  the 
expression  is  blcn  entendu,  it  being  well  under- 
stood that  by  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  arti- 
cle the  two  nations  renounce  the  respective  preten- 
sions that  are  the  objects  of  it.  Returned  to  the 
Senate,  with  this  ratification  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  that  body  decided  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  fully  ratified.  On  this 
occasion  all  the  federal  members,  excepting  Messrs. 
Wells,  Hillhouse,  Chipman,  and  D.  Foster,,  voted 
in  the  affirmative.  And  their  vote  would  seem, 
from  the  open  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  to  have 
arisen  from  an  indisposition  to  any  treat)  whatever 
with  France. 

This  treaty  with  France  has  been  faithfully  ob- 
served ;  so  faithfully  that  even  the  misconstruclion 
of  party  has  raised  but  a  solitary  clamour,  and  this 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  failure  of  duty  to- 
wards France,  as  from  an  alleged  excess  of  it. 
The  case  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  Berceau,  the 
faels  relative  to  which  are  these  : 

On  the  fifth  of  April,  Mr.  Griswokl  offered  a  reso- 
lution that  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed  to  re- 
port whether  the  sum  of  32,839  dollars  and  54  cents, 
expended  in  the  repairs  put  upon  the  corvette  Ber- 
ceau, before  the  delivery  to  the  French  Republic, 
was  made  to  equip  her  for  the  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  her  in 
good  condition  to  the  French  Republic,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  with 
France. 
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As  the  measures  of  th< 
je£t  have  been  varioi  presented,    it    n 

proper  eoncisely  to  state  them. 

On  the  30th  of  September    L800,    a  convention 

was  entered  into  at  Parish)  th  n    ossiom  , 

the  United  States  and  France    restoring    tme    and 
sincere  friendship   between  the    two    nations,  the 
third  article  of  which  directed  that  the  pubK     a 
which  had  been  taken  on  one  part   and    the  other, 
hich  might  be  taken  before  the  exchange    of 
ratifications,  should  be  restored.      In  the  month  of 
the  ensuing  February  the  Senate  advised  a  rati 
tion   >f  the  convention  under  certain  terms,    which 
it    v  as  not  believed  would  be  objected  toby  France. 
Previously  to  the  signing  of  this  instrument,  on  the 
12th  of  October.  1800,  the  Berceau,   a  French  na- 
ti<   tal  ship,  had  been  captured  by  an  American  fri- 
gate, and  condemned  as  legal  prize  on  the   17th  of 
November.     On   the     19th  of  December,    1       , 
Mr.  Stoddert,  the  secretary  of  the    naw,   direct   I 
his  agent  at  Boston  to  cause  her    to  be   ruireha  ed 
for  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  to    have    her 
placed  where  she  would  be  secure,  with  just  as  ma- 
ny men  on  board  as  should  be  necessary    to    take 
care  cf  her;   but  to  make  no    repairs.     In    obedi- 
ence  to  these  instructions  she  was    dismantled    on 
the  30th  of  December  ;  and  on  the  15thofJanuar  , 
she  was  bought  in  by  the    navy  agent    for    13, 
dollars.     In  March  the  French    commer  ial    i 
represented  to  the  secretary  of  state    the  destitute 
state  of  the  French  prisoners  taken    on    board 
Berceau,  no  funds  having  been  provided  by  ¥t 
for  their  relief,  and  requested  advances,  rei. li- 
able by  his  government.     Inconsequence  <>f    tins 
representation,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  ins  ructed 
his  agent  to  furnish  each  person,    before     his  deli- 
very, with  such  cheap  clothing    as    should  be  suf- 
ficient, with  what  he  had,  to  make    him  c< 
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ble — and  to  pay  each  officer,  to    enable    the    dis- 
charge of  contracted  debts,  two  dollars  a  week  for 
the  whole  time  he  had    lived  at  his  own  expence. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  the  French    Charge    des 
Affairs,  Mr.  Pichon,  addressed  a  letter  to    the  se- 
cretary of  state,   stating  that  the  First  Consul,  de- 
sirous of  removing  the  remembrance    of   all  differ- 
ences had  not  waited  for  information    whether  the 
government  of  the  United  States  would  ratify   the 
convention,  before  he  performed  those  stipulations 
which  were  to  have  effecl  from  the  date  of  its  sig- 
nature ;  and  that,  reposing  entire  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  he  had  given  instructions  calculated 
not  only  to  insure  full  justice  for    the    past,    in   a 
manner  consonant  to  the  obligations  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  also  to  prevent    in    future,   unauthorised 
measures  towards  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  United  States,  either  on  the  part  of   the  admi- 
nistration, or  of  individuals.     Mr.   Pichon  expres- 
ses a  strong  assurance  that  the  modifications  of  the 
convention  will  be  accepted  by  the  First  Consul, 
and  concludes  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  se- 
cretary to  that  part  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  resti- 
tutionof  national  ships,  among  which  he  noticesthe 
Insurgente,  a  French  captured    frigate,  intimating 
the  probability  of  her    being  lost,    and  expressing 
his  impression  that  it  would    appear  reasonable  to 
the  President  to  restore  her,    or  an  equivalent,  to 
the  Republic 

On  the  twentieth  of  March,  the  executive,  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiments,  expressed  by  the 
French  government,  came  to  a  determination  to 
restore  the  Berceau  ;  and  accordingly  on  that  day 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gave  the  following  direc- 
tions to  his  agent : 

"  The  French  national  ship  the  Berceau,  cap- 
tured by  captain  Little,  is  to  be  restored  under  the 
treaty. 
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**  You  will  plcnse  to  cav.se  her  1  !, 

with  all  her  guns,  ammunition,  apparel,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  her,  to  the  order oi  Mr.  Pichon, 
commissary  general  and  charge  des  affaires,  Fi 
the  French  government  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  such  orders  shall  ap- 
pear. 

"  This  business  should  be  done  as  if  no  reluc- 
tance accompanied  the  restoration.  We  are  now 
at  peace  with  France,  and  we  should  acl  as  if  we 
returned  to  a  state  of  amity  with  pleasure.  Let 
there  be  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  govern- 
ment or  its  agents." 

On  the  first  of  April,  further  instructions  were 
given  by  the  Secretary.     He  says  ; 

"  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
ascertain  without  delay  the  state  the  French  na- 
tional ship  Le  Bcrceau  was  in  at  the  time  of  her 
capture,  as  to  hei  armament,  stores  and  provisions, 
and  to  cause  her  to  be  put  in  the  same  condition 
before  she  is  delivered  up  to  the  French  govern- 
ment." 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  navy  agent  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  secretary  : 

"  On  Monday  the  22d,  the  corvette  Le  Berceau 
was  delivered  to  the  commissary  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  captain  at  the  same  time  took 
charge  of  her.  At  the  request  of  the  commissary 
and  captain,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  I 
have  furnished  some  articles  which  may  not  have 
been  on  boar  I  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  such  as 
hammocks,  blankets ;  and  if  then  on  board,  they 
were  retained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  crew.  The 
captain  now  wishes  to  be  furnished  with  silver 
spoons,  plated  ware,  china,  &c.  for  his  cabbin. 
These  I  cannot  provide  without  your  special  direc- 
tions, as  I  do  not  suppose  they  were  on  board  at 
the  time  of  the  capture.     The  commissary  is  wil- 
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lins^  on  the  part  of  his  government,  to  engage  to 
pay  tor  all  articles  supplied,  that  probably  were  not 
then  on  board  the  corvette." 

Subsequent  letters  from  the  acrent  state  the  re- 
pairs marie  to  have  amounted  to  32,333  dollars  54 
cents  ;   in  one  of  which  he  says  . 

"I  have  presumed  it  was  the  meaning  of  the 
instructions,  though  not  fully  expressed,  that  the 
corvette  should  be  restored,  in  all  respects.,  to  the 
condition  she  was  in  immediately  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  action  with  the  Boston.  I 
have  therefore  endeavored,  in  directing  the  repairs 
and  furnishing  the  supplies,  to  be  governed  as  far 
as  possible  by  this  principle,  which  I  made  known 
to  such  of  the  principal  workmen  employed  in  the 
repairs  as  appeared  to  be  expedient.  Bur  an  ad- 
herence to  the  rule,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was 
soon  found  impracticable,  but  every  departure  pro- 
duced an  expence  to  the  United  States  ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  stays,  shrouds,  and  all  the  cordage,  were 
unavoidably  replaced  with  the  new  for  the  old. 
The  rule  of  course  was  violated,  as  the  old  was  not 
worth  more  than  two  thirds  the  price  of  new.  The 
corvette  was  in  this  respect  therefore  placed  in  a 
better  condition  than  she  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action  ;  but  the  United  States  lost  by  it  the 
diifeience  in  the  value  of  the  new  and  the  old  cord- 
age. This  was  also  the  case  with  her  sails,  with 
her  masts,  spars,  tops,  and  caps  ;  with  the  carpen- 
ters, work,  \\  ith  the  iron  work,  and  with  many 
other  supplies  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here. 
Her  stores,  &c.  thus  furnished,  may,  I  presume, 
be  estimated  to  be  worth  on  an  average,  thirty  per 
cent,  more  than  the  stores  they  have  replaced." 

On  this  topic  three  charges  have  been  raised. 
1.  That  tne  repairs  and  delivery  of  the  Berceau 
were  made  before  the  definitive  ratificatirn  on  the 
part   ot  France  ;  2.  that  the   price  paid  for  them 
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was  extravagant  ;    and  3.    That  the  ea 
incurred    without   anj    appropriation.     Th 
charge  is  not  denied  ;  but  it  is  contended  th  it  in  an 
affair,  so  important,  as  returning  peace  betwei  n  I 

two  nations,  it   was  the  duty  of  lh    government  to 
relax,  in  some   degree,  the  rigor  of  the    law,  parti 
cularly  when  such  relaxation  on  our  part   was  ac- 
companied  by  one    equally   great  on   th      ,      I    o\ 
France.     We  gave    up    the   Beiceau   onl)    1  »r  an 
equivalent.     Our  vessels   to  a    much  greater  i 
were  released.      So  that,  had  the  well  (bun 
peclations  of  the  government,  as    to   the  ultim 
ratification  of  the  convention,  been   disappointed, 
we  should  still  have  been  gainers. — That  tht  pi 
of  the    repairs  was    extravagant    has    never    Ik  en 
proved.      That  they  may  have  been  made  on  a  scale 
ot  liberal  policy  is  probable.     The  instructions   i  I 
the  government  were  that  they  should  be  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  furnish  "  no  cause  of  compls  int 
against  the  government  or  its  agents."     To  Ik 
pursued  a  different  course  would  have  manifested 
a  spirit  of  pusylanimous   avarice,  so  infatuated  as 
to  sacrifice    ultimate   millions,  for  present  peace, 
and  would  have    implied  a  destitution   of  all   that 
knowledge  that  is  essential  to  protect  the  great  in- 
terests of  nations.      What  was  thirty  two  thousand 
dollars  to  the  friendship  of  a  great  nation? 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  expence  was  incur- 
red without  an/  appropriation.  To  this  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  answered  that  two  funds  existed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  government ;  one  lor  the 
purchase  and  repairs  of  vessels  for  our  own  na\\  , 
and  another,  for  carrying  treaties  into  effect.  The 
repairs  of  the  Berceau  were  made  either  with  a  view- 
to  her  forming  part  of  the  navy,  and  if  so,  a  lib  ral 
appropriation  had  been  made  by  the  creation  ol  the 
first  fund  ;  or  they  were  made,  with  a  view  to  her 
delivery  to    France  under   the  stipulations  of  the 
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French  treaty  ;  and  if  so,  the  second  fund  was  ap- 
propriated to  this  among  other  purposes.  But  it 
is  insisted,  that  in  this  case,  the  treaty  not  being 
completely  ratified,  the  general  appropriation  for 
carrying  treaties  into  effect  did  not  apply.  This 
argument,  however,  by  attempting  to  prove  too 
much,  proves  nothing.  The  truth  is,  that  the  rigid 
observance  of  forms  that  apply  to  individuals  do 
not  always  hold  good  as  to  nations.  It  is  of  infinite 
importance  to  hasten  the  effects  resulting  from  a 
state  of  returning  amity.  The  propitious  season 
should  be  seized,  and  the  enthusiasm  exciled  by 
such  an  indication  should  be  made  use  of  as  one  of 
the  best  instruments  for  carrying  all  the  necessa- 
ry arrangements  into  operation.  Hence  govern- 
ments, mutually  confiding  in  each  other,  often  pur- 
sue those  measures  immediately  after  an  agreement 
to  preliminary  articles,,  which  are  in  strictness  only 
required  subsequent  to  their  final  ratification.  In 
particular  cases, some  steps  are  indispensable;  espe- 
cially where  armies  nave  been  recently  engaged. 
When,  therefore,  government  has  full  confidence 
in  the  final  ratification,  they  have  a  right,  as  to  all 
these  purposes,  to  use  the  funds  appropriated  ge- 
nerally to  carrying  treaties  into  effect.  Where  is 
the  authority  that  decides  that  preliminary  articles 
do  not  constitute  treaties  ?  In  some  respects, 
they  unquestionably  do. 

The  vast  importance  of  maintaining  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  France  will  appear  hereafter  when 
the  Louisiana  treaty  is  considered. 

The  British  treaty,  notwithstanding  the  low  es^ 
timation  in  which  it  was  probably  held  by  the 
members  of  the  new  administration,  was  likewise- 
executed  with  scrupulous  good  faith.  On  this  to- 
p.c  not  a  murmur  of  discontent  has  been  heard. 
We  have  seen  that  the  provision  of  that  treaty  that 
related  to  the  recovery  of  mutual    claims  against 
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the  two  governments  had   been   sus] 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.    Adams.      The  conduct    i  f 
the  negociation,  lor  removing  the  differences  tl 
gave  rise  to  this  suspension,  devolved  on  Mr. 
fcrson.     Had  the  new   administration   desired 
extend  the  differences  between   the  United 
and  Great  Britain,  they  had  again  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity.    The  pretensions  of   I  n   'and   wren 
gant  ;  the  claims  of  America  were  founded  in  jus- 
tice ;  while  then  the  latter  were  d<  manded,  I   i 
mer  might  have  been  rejected.     But  a  far  diff  rent 
course   was  pursued.      The    spirit    of   Mr.   .! 
treaty  was  consulted,   and  it   was  manifest,    \     h 
whatever  justice,  that  it  contemplated  a  I  sa- 

tisfaction of  British  pretensions,  as  w<  11   as  a  full 
compensation   of  American    claims.     This    spirit 
was  adhered  to  :   the  existing- train   of  negocis 
was  not  disturbed  ;    measures  were   even  takei 
accelerate  it:  inconsequence  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  has  received  a  satisfaction   for  s 
claims  as  have  been  allowed  by  the  appoi  ited 
bunal  ;  and  a  gross  sum  has  been  paid   to    the 
tish  government  which  has  assumed  the  c: 
its  own  subjects  against  the  United  Stai 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  administrate  m 
is  hostile  to  the  mercantile  interest,  and   deli 
in  their  depression.     Were  this  true,    would  th  y 
not,  in  this  instance,  have  taken  a  different  coui 
By  rendering  the  negociation  abortive,  they  \  i 
have  sacrificed  the  claims  of  the  merchants,  to  the 
amount  of  near  six  millions  of  dollars,   and  would 
have  avoided  the  payment  out  of  the  national  tit  t 
sury  of  near   three  millions,   for  which  the   whole 
nation  is  taxed.     This  would  have    been   i 
blow  against  that  interest,  inasmuch  as  v.  bile  it  vir- 
tually inflicted  on  our  merchants  a  loss  of  six  mil- 
lions, it  would  have  relieved  the  nation  from  three 
■millions,  which  they  have  agreed  to  pay. 
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The  effects  of  the  scrupulous  good  faith  with 
which  this  treaty  has  been  observed  arc  conspicu- 
ous. There  subsists  an  honorable  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  between  whom,  there  pre- 
viously existed  hostile  distrust.  This  confidence 
has  not  only  indicated  itself  in  acls  of  a  negative 
character,  arising  from  the  abstinence  of  England 
to  injure  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  has  also  manifested  itself  in  several  acls  of  posi- 
tive benefit. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  these 
amicable  sentiments  have  been  eiheaciously  im- 
proved to  produce  an  impression  on  the  British  go- 
vernment of  the  interest  of  that  nation,  by  a  de- 
portment of  justice,  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of 
a  nation  at  present  next  in  mercantile  importance 
to  herself,  and  destined  at  no  remote  period  to  at- 
tain a  superior  rank.  Hence  those  important  re- 
laxations of  her  navigation  act  which  we  have  re- 
cently experienced,  and  the  unprecedented  exemp- 
tion of  our  seamen  Irom  impressment.  We  say 
unprecedented.  For  notwithstanding  the  criminal 
outrages  recently  committed  before  New-Yoik,  the 
aggregate  number  of  impressments  is  greatly  re- 
duced ;  and  if  the  public  prints  are  to  be  relied 
on,  an  honorable  disposition  has  already  been  ma- 
nifested on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to 
make  amends  for  these  unauthorised  aggressions. 

Mr.  Jay's  treaty  has,  it  is  true,  been  permitted 
to  expire.  But  the  very  circumstances  attendant 
on  this  event  prove  the  friendly  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  England ;  since  without  a  commercial 
treaty,  we  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pri- 
vileges we  possessed  with  one  ;  so  much  so  that 
the  expiration  of  the  treaty  has  not  produced  the 
least  sensible  effect  on  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 
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What  part,  or  whether  any  of  that  treaty  will 
renewed,  we  pretend  not  to  say.     Theconjei 
however,  that  several  of  its  provisions,  coi  I 
limitations  on  the  commercial  rights  of  our  citizen  ., 
will  be  rejected,  may  be  rationally  indulged.    Hon  - 
ever  ready   we  may  be  to  facilitate  the  honest  in- 
tercourse of  our  citizens  in  the  promotion  of  their 
lawful  concerns,  we  trust,  and  confidently  beli 
that  a  wise  administration  considering  itself  chai 
not  only  with  the  immediate  but  also  the  eventual 
welfare  of  Amenea,  will   abstain  from  doing  any 
thing  which  shall  sacrifice  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  people  have  not  forgotten  the  zeal  and  wis- 
dom with  which  those  who  compose  the  adminis- 
tration, and  particularly  the  chief  magistrate,  de- 
fended the  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,  an  1 
more  especially  the  great  principle  that  free  shi;  s 
make  free  goods  They  have  perceived,  through 
the  whole  of  his  political  career,  a  resolute  pur; 
to  maintain  those  rights  and  this  principle  inviol 
While  they  have  condemned  the  wanton  departure 
made  irom  it  by  preceding  administrations,  they 
have  rejoiced  to  see  a  consistency  between  the  pro- 
fessions and  conduct  of  those  now  at  the  head  of 
their  affairs. 

Nothing,  on  this  point,  can  be  more  true  than 
the  language  of  the  American  Envoys,  appoi 
to  adjust  the  differences  with  the  French  republic. 
"  The  desire,"  say  they,  "  of  establishing  uni- 
versally the  principle  that  neutral  bottoms  shall 
make  neutral  poods  is  perhaps  felt  by  no  nation  on 
earth,  more  strongly  than  by  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  no  nation  is  more  deeply  interested  in  its 
establishment.  It  is  an  object  they  keep  in  view, 
and  which,  if  not  forced  by  violence  to  abandon, 
they  will  pursue  in  such  manner  as  their  own 
judgment  may  dictate  as  being  best  calculated  to  at- 
tain it." 
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We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  aspect  of  our 
foreign  relations  with  regard  to  France  and  Great 
Britain,  from  the  conviction  that  they  are  the  two 
pivots  on  which  the  European  world  turns.  Their 
power  pervades  the  continent.  It  hurries  it  into 
war  or  hushes  it  to  peace.  Their  mighty  and  tur- 
bulent vortices  embrace  almost  every  nation  of  the 
world,  to  whom  the  alternative  is  oniv  left  of  shar- 
ing  the  fate  of  the  one  or  the  other.  But  alas  ! 
how  little  have  the  latter  profited  of  their  partici- 
pation. With  a  very  few  exceptions  they  have 
shared  a  common  fate.  The  blood  of  their  citi- 
zens has  flowed  in  torrents,  and  the  resources  of 
their  industry,  their  arts  and  their  trade  have  been 
consumed  ;  for  what  ?  To  raise  the  false  glory  of 
one  man,  and  to  consolidate  in  one  nation  the  des- 
potism of  the  ocean.  Happy  had  it  been  for  these 
unfortunate  powers,  if  they  had  suffered  the  Levia- 
thans of  the  world  to  fight  their  own  battles  ;  and 
had  embraced  the  golden  opportunity  of  invigorat- 
ing their  resources,  while  these  overgrown  nations 
were  exhausting  theirs. 

This  has  been  die  wise  determination  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  it  has  been  her  rare  felicity  to  carry  tins 
determination  into  efFecl.  The  infatuated  councils 
of  one  man  carried  her  to  the  precipice  from  which 
so  many  nations  have  fallen  ;  but  thanks  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  wisdom  of  another  has  snatched 
her  from  ruin. 

The  means  of  this  preservation  do  not,  in  all 
their  details,  appear.  The  usage  of  nations  keep 
them  in  most  cases  from  the  public  eye.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  step  by  step,  pursue  the  mea- 
sures of  our  government  in  its  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers.  We  cannot  see  the  wisdom  with 
Which  it  timed  its  demands,  the  spirit  with  which, 
at  a  fit  season,  it  urged,  or  the  prudence  with 
which  it  appeared  for  a  time  to  wave  them  ,   we 
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cannot  see  displayed  the  happy  union  of  dignit) 
moderation  so  important  to   the  harmony  ol  si 
reign  powers;    we  cannot  sec  the  vigilance  which 
seized  all  lit  occasions,  and  the  talent  which  m 
the  most  of  them,  to   advance,  by  just  means,  the 
interests  of  our  country.     These  may,  perhaps,  re- 
ceive the  meed  of  justice  by  some  future  historian, 
who  shall  have  access  to  the   public  records,  u  hen 
secrecy  may  no  longer  be   useful.       But  what   is 
most  important,  we  contemplate,  so  far  as  time  has 
allowed,  their  great  and  happy  effects.      We  con- 
template our  country  prosperous  within,  and  com- 
manding among  the  nations  of  the  ear'h  a  higher 
estimation  than  she  has  ever  before  enjoyed. 

Let  it  be  recollecled  too  that  this  rare  distinc- 
tion of  a  young  nation  has  been  secured  without 
the  surrender  of  a  single  right,  or  the  slightest  vi- 
olation of  the  most  punctilious  honour.  Like 
other  nations,  we  may  not  have  conquered  peace 
at  the  cannon's  mouth ;  but  we  have  secured  it  by 
far  nobler  means,  by  means  which  God  and  justice 
sanction. 

With  one  other  nation  of  Europe  we  have  had 
some  difference.  Spain,  owing  probabably  to  the 
feebleness  of  herpower  more  than  to  hostile  senti- 
ments, suffered  considerable  spoliation  to  be  com- 
mitted by  private  vessels  on  cur  trade  about  the 
time  that  similar  depredations  were  committed  by 
France.  The  remonstrances  of  our  government 
during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams  having  prov- 
ed unavailing,  the  new  administration  were  charg- 
ed with  enforcing  them.  Measures  to  this  effect 
were  immediately  taken  ;  with  what  prospect  of 
success  does  not  appear,  when  an  object  of  vast 
importance  to  the  whole  of  America  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  government.  This  object,  the  se-» 
cure  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mag- 
nitude, justified  a  superior  attention  to  all  others  : 
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and  we  may  well  supposethatin  its  prosecution  minor 
objects  for  a  time  received  but  subordinate  regard. 
The  slowness  with  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
acls  is  well  known,  and  this  likewise  tended  to  de- 
lav  the  neerociations.  Notwithstanding:  however, 
these  obstacles,  they  issued  in  a  convention,  whose 
suspension  as  well  as  provisions,  have  been  lately 
so  copiously  discussed,  as  to  supercede  in  this 
place  all  further  notice. 

The  only  hostilities  into  which  we  have  been 
drawn  are  with  Tripoli.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  rupture  arose  from  the  neglect  of  any  means  on 
the  part  of  our  government  calculated  to  avert  it ; 
and  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  war,  to  which  it  has 
given  birth,  has  been  pursued  with  such  spirit  as 
completely  to  protect  the  American  trade,  without 
incurring,  until  the  present  year,  any  expence  be- 
yond that  requisite  for  the  ordinary  naval  establish- 
ment. Through  all  its  vicissitudes  the  honor  of 
the  American  flag  has  been  upheld  by  the  valour 
and  skill  of  our  seamen;  and,  in  a  recent  instance, 
their  conduct  has  inspired  the  respect  of  the  world. 

A  misfortune,  it  is  true,  to  which  all  nations  are 
liable,  has  befallen  lis  ;  but  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  this  disaster  will  not  be  improved  to  strike  a  sa- 
lutary terror  into  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thereby  to  command  a  lasting  peace. 

But  that  measure  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
highly  appreciated,  and  which  of  all  others  deve- 
lopes  a  wider  exertion  of  talent  and  power  than 
any  other,  is  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  To  do 
this  a£t  full  justice  it  is  proper  to  view  it  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  general  measures  of  the  admi- 
nistration. 

We  have  seen  that  the  just  conducl  of  the  admi- 
nistration had  laid  the  foundation  of  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  United  States  and  France  and 
England,  the  leading  powers   of  Europe.     Some 
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of  the  means  by  which  this  difficult  and  di  lii  ate  re- 
sult was  insured,    have    already   appeared.     \\  ■ 
•seen  tiv    a     I    mest  n<  was  rigidly  ob- 

served towards  both  nations,  connected   with  a 
spectful  solicitude  to  cu  friendly    rela- 

tion not  incompatible  with  it.      We  hai  th  it 

all  existing  sources  Ox  <  so  iar  as  d  - 

pended  upon  the  American  e  i  naent,  were  re- 
moved ;  that  treaties  foi  ya  preceding  admi- 
nistration were  cons  ;ecuted,  and  that 
new  stipulations,  rendered  necessary  by  unforeseen 
occurrences,  were  cheerfully  entered  into.  Other 
>od  will  are  hidden  from  our 
view  Every  individual,  engaged  in  i  life, 
knows  how  large  a  portion  of  the  success  with 
which  his  plans  are  crowned  d  Is  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  holds  an  intercourse  with 
those  with  whom  he  transacts  business.  The  hum- 
blest menial  has  pride  that  may  be  awakened  by 
arrogance^  and  feelings  that  may  be  wounded  I  » 
resistance.  This  sentiment,  in  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  rules  with  a  ten  fold  energy.  Injuries  are 
often  overlooked,  but  insults  are  never  forgiven.  In 
proportion  to  the  alienating  tendency  of  reproaches 
and  rudeness,  is  the  contrary  influence  of  manifes- 
tations of  respect  and  esteem.  While  these  are 
preserved,  however  wide  the  differences  betw 
nations,  the  door  of  conciliation  is  kept  open.  The 
existing  dissentions  do  not  awaken  the  malignant 
passions  that  engender  deadly  hostility,  and  pro- 
duce a  wide  spread  opinion  that  all  prospect  of  com- 
promise is  over.  Governments  do  not  assume 
that  ground  of  jealous  pride  that  disdains  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  accommodation,  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  an  insulted  nation.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
the  peace  of  the  United  States  if  these  prudential 
considerations  had  had  their  proper  weight  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams.     Had  this  I 
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the  case,  the  sera  of  peace  would  probably  have 
sooner  arrived,  and  millions  of  national  and  person- 
al property  been  saved.  Had  this  been  the  case, 
the  chief  magistrate  would  not  in  his  official  cha- 
racter, have  ascribed  to  the  government  of  France 
41  a  disposition  to  separate  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  government ;  to  persuade  them  that 
they  have  different  affections,  principles  and  inter- 
ests, from  those  of  their  fellow-citizens,  whom 
they  themselves  have  chosen  to  manage  their  com- 
mon concerns,  and  thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal 
to  our  peace."  Much  less  would  a  secretary  of 
state  have  been  permitted  to  declare  to  Congress 
and  to  the  world  that  in  this  way  "  it  (France)  de- 
termined to  fleece  us.  In  this  way  it  grati- 
fied its  avarice  and  revenge — and  it  hoped  also 
to  satiate  its  ambition.  After  a  long  series  of 
insults  unresented,  and  a  patient  endurance 
of  injuries  aggravated  in  their  nature  and  un- 
exampled in  their  extent — that  government 
expected  our  final  submission  to  its  will.  Our 
resistance  has  excited  its  surprise  ;  and  as  cer- 
tainly encreased  its  resentment.  With  some 
soothing  expressions,  is  heard  the  voice  of  wound- 
ed pride.  Warmly  professing  its  desire  of  recon- 
ciliation, it  gives  no  evidence  of  its  sincerity  ;  but 
proofs  in  abundance  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  sin- 
cere. From  standing  erect,  and  in  that  command- 
ing attitude  requiring  implicit  obedience — cower- 
ing, it  renounces  some  of  its  unfounded  demands. 
But  I  hope  we  shall  remember  "  that  the  tyger 
crouches  before  he  leaps  upon  his  prey." 

Gracious  Heaven  !  is  this  the  language  of  one 
of  the  first  officers  of  our  government  ;  of  a  go- 
vernment that  styled  the  nation  over  which  it  pre- 
sided the  most  enlightened  of  the  world  ?  But  I 
forbear — my  objecl  is  not  crimination.  Would  to 
God,  for  my  own  feelings,    for  the  proud  feelings 
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of  my  countrymen,   1  could  throw  a  veil  ovi  r 
ferocious  sentiments  of  th  se  f(  rocious  times  ! 
Examine  the  diplomatic  correspondence   i 
present  administration  ;    examine   even   thai  i 
respondenee   which    the    lawless    depi 
piracy  have  extorted  ;    you  will  find  no   langu 
like  this  ;   language,  surely  not  intended,    but  i    I 
tainly  calculated  to  convert  the  civilised  world  into 
a  wilderness,   and  to  enlist  the  hyenas  of  the  n<  w 
against  the  tygers  of  the  old   world.      No!      \\  ith 
every  nation  with  which  we  have  had  recent  inter- 
course, the  language  of  decision,   the  demand  of 
justice,    the  threatened  vindication  of  right,    has 
been  accompanied  with  no  rudeness  to  the  govern- 
ment we  addressed,  with  no  insult  to  nations  guilt- 
less of  offence.     Our  moderation  and  dignity  of 
language  have  inspired  our  friends  with  increased 
affeclion,  and  have  instilled  into  the  breasts  of  our 
enemies  a  conviction  that  our  eventual  dependence 
is  upon  actions,  and  not  words.      The   chief  ma- 
gistrate has  been  reproached  with  calling  the 
vernment  of  France  " an  enlightened go'oernrrn 
But  on   what  grounds  is  this  reproach  sustained  ? 
It  can  only  be  sustained  on  three  grounds  ;   eith<  r 
that   it  is  untrue  ;   that  it   is  partial;   or  that  it  is 
impolitic.      That   it  is  true  the  state  of  the  whole 
world  attests.     When  was  France  so  formidable  as 
at  this  period  ?     Has  she  an  enemy  of  whom   sh  : 
is  afraid  .'     Are  not  empires  shaped  by  her  will  ? 
Does  not  the  majesty  of   kings    bow   in  her  dread 
presence,  and  whence  all  these  mighty  effects  but 
from  the  superior  wisdom  of  her  councils  V     But 
the   expression   has    been  distorted.     It  has  been 
made  to   imply    an   unlimited  encomium    on    the 
internal   measures   of  her   government.      It    has, 
however,   no   such   meaning.     It    can   have   none 
such.     With  this  the    American   government 
nothing  to  do  ;     its   whole  relationship  to  France 
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springs  from  the  measures  that  unite  her  with 
other  nations.  Nor  has  this  government  any  thing 
to  cSo  with  the  conduct  of  that  government  to  fo- 
reign powers,  so  for  as  it  avoids  all  interference 
with  our  rights.  Properly  explained,  the  expres- 
sion is  very  narrow,  it  applies  exclusively  to  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  towards  us. 
It  also  applies  exclusively  to  the  present  time. 
Who  is  there  then  that  disputes  that  this  conduct 
at  this  time  is  enlightened  ? 

Is  the  encomium  partial  :      The  same  message 
represents  the  British  government  as  actuated  by 
honorable  sentiments   of  good  will  to  the  United 
.States.      Was  it    impolitic  ?     Let  events  decide. 
We  have  an  uninterrupted  peace  with  France  ;   we 
•have  more  ;  we  have,   on  several  recent  occasions, 
J  received  from  her  the  most  effectual  aid  towards  the 
'accomplishment  of  interesting  objects.     Why  has 
the  dissatisfaction   of  Spain  at  the  possession   of 
Louisiana  vanished  ?     Why  have  the  Tripolitans 
covered  our  captive  citizens  with  kindness  instead 
of  chains  ?     If  a  few   words,    neither  untrue  nor 
partial,  could  have  these    effects,    were  they  un- 
worthy of  the  penetrating  judgment  that  dictated 
them  ? 

It  was  announced  at  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  administration  that  he  was  held  in  con- 
tempt by  France,  and  that  the  English  government 
distrusted  him.  If  so,  how  much  greater  the 
merit  of  converting  these  hostile  feelings  into  ami- 
cable sentiments  ? 

On  the  existence  of  these  sentiments,  as  a  foun- 
dation, the  great  negociation  respecting  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  commenced. 

This  object  had  ever  been  foremost  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  President ;  it  may  not  be  incor- 
rect to  suppose  that  its  vast  political  importance  no 
less  justified  it  to  his  judgment,  than  his  affection 


For  the  |  :'  Kentucky,  principally  I  , 

the  bosom  of  his  native  state,  rec< 

his  heart.     Il  iscertain  thai  it  determined    h 

signation  of  Mr.  Pinckne)  . 

The  strenuous  exertions  of  this  citizen  in 
old  congressj   in  promo  :e  navi  ■ 

th^  Mississippi,   were    nol  I  n.      [|  I 

said  th  it  it  was  eminently  ov  ing  to  I      I  tin- 

occlusion  of  the  river  for  a  ' 

ed.     What  was  done  at   Madrid  do 

h' appear.     That  a  n  ,1  at 

an  early  period  is  certain  ;   and    that   t 

tion  rendered  the  minds  of  that  cabinet  and  that  of 

France  familiar  with  the  subject  is  extrem 

bable.     About  this  period  the  king  of  Spain  ceded 

Louisiana  to  France,  under  a  secret  treaty,     Tiii> 

circumstance  attending  the  cession  has  been  \ 

ously   interpreted;   and  in  the  period  of  alarm  h  rs 

been  construed  as  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the 

part  of  the  French  government  to  disturb  <i. 

of  the  United   States  through  the  means  of  Spain, 

who  still  retained  possession  of  the  country, 

neither  fates  nor  considerations  of  policy  favor 

existence  of  such  a  motive.     Abundant  reason 

secrecy  is  found  in  the  inability  of  France  to 

serve  the  colony  Jrorri    British  seizure;   and  hence 

it  was  wisely  determined  by  Fr;  o  declare 

it  hers  until  the  peace  with  Englan* 

ter  consolidated,  or  the  French  marine  re-estal  I 

ed. 

In  this  state  of  things   on   the  1  7th 
1802,  the  right  of  deposit  at  New-Orleans 
pended  by  the  Spanish  Intendai    , 

Two  alternatives  were  I  to  us  ; 

negociation.  For  on  one  point  there  was     >difibi   nee 
of  opinion.     The  government  and 
equally  impressed  with  the   .  ity  ofimme 

measures    lor  restoring   our  violated  rights. 
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The  administration  clearly  perceived  the  path  of 
duty,  and  instantly  pursued  it.  The  suspension  of 
the  right  of  deposit  occurred  during  the  recess  of 
the  legislature.  The  constitution,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  government,  gives  to  congress 
exclusively  the  right  of  declaring  war,  while  it  de- 
volves on  the  President  the  duty  of  executing  the 
laws.  There  are  certain  acts  ot  one  nation  towards 
another  that  necessarily  constitute  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween them;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  right  of  deposit  was  of  the  number. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  act,  the  pre-exist- 
ing state  of  peace  continued.  An  event  may  be 
said  to  have  occurred  leading  to  a  state  of  war  ; 
but  that  essentially  differs  from  war ;  one  is  the 
cause,  and  the  other  an  efFecl,  which  may,  or  may 
not  occur,  and  no  reasonable  mind  ever  thought 
of  confounding  things  so  essentially  different. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  preserve 
peace,  which  always  exists  when  there  is  no  war 
actually  declared  or  waged.  This  conclusion  is 
sustained  by  high  federal  authority,  whose  ortho- 
doxy will  not  be  disputed.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  de- 
fending the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  expressly 
says,  "  If  the  legislature  have  a  right  to  make  war 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is,  on  the  other,  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  preserve  peace  till  war  is  declared.'' 
Again,  in  the  same  defence,  we  find  this  principle 
laid  down  :  "  While,  therefore,  the  legislature  can 
alone  declare  war,  can  alone  transfer  the  nation 
from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war,  it'  belongs  lo 
the  executive  power  to  do  whatever  else  the  law  of 
nations,  co-operating  wtrh  the  treaties  of  the  coun- 
try, enjoin  in  the  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  powers.  In  this  distribution  of  pow- 
ers, the  wisdom  of  our  constitution  is  manifested. 
It  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  executive  to  pre- 
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serve  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  peace.     'J 
legislature  alone  can  interrupt  those  blessings,   by 
placing  the  nation  in  a  state  of  war." 

Peace  is  and  always  lias  been  the  predominant 
desire  of  the  American  people;  and  so  solicitous 
is  the  constitution  to  guard  it,  and  so  fearful  of  its 
being  hazarded  by  the  ambition  or  mist  ken  policy 
of  anyone  man,  that  while  itgiv  :s  to  congn  sa 
clusively  the  power  of  declaring  war,  it  likewise 
vests  them  exclusively  with  all  those  powers  with- 
out which  war  could  not  be  carried  on.  To  them 
alone  is  confided  the  powers — 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  with  the  prohibition 
to  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose  for  more  than 
two  years. 

To  lay  and  collecl  taxes,  and  borrow  money, 
without  which  armies  could  not  be  maintained. 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  ;  for 
what  ?  for  the  sole  purposes  of  executing-  the  laws 
of  the  union,  suppressing  insurrections,  and  repel- 
ling invasions. 

And  for  all  these  ends  no  money  can  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  but  on  appropriation  made  by 
law. 

Well  then  may  we  affirm,  that  no  President, 
without  a  shameful  and  criminal  violation  of  his 
oath  "  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  consti- 
tution," would  have  dared  to  usurp  the  legislative 
power,  and  have  carried  the  nation  into  a  state  of 
war.  The  salutary  terrors  of  an  impeachment 
would  have  been  dead  had  they  not  hurled  the 
usurper  from  his  throne. 

But  he  had  other  duties  arising  from  the  obi i - 
gation  "  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted." In  the  language  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  what  "  the  law  of  nations,  co-ope- 
rating with  the  treaties  of  the  country,  enjoin  in 
the  intercourse  of  the   United  States  with  foreign 
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powers.'1  What  were  the  constitutional  means  re- 
posed in  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends? 
None  other  than  negotiation.  And  this  was  in- 
stantly resorted  to. 

So  far  then  the  conduct  of  the  executive  is  as 
clear  as  day-light,  as  straight  as  a  sun-beam.  What 
he  did,  the  constitution  required  ;  that  from  which 
he  abstained,  it  prohibited. 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  congress  it  devolved  on 
congress  as  the  constitutional  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment to  decide  on  such  measures  as  were  required 
by  the  crisis  of  affairs.  The  conduct  of  the  Spa- 
nish intendant  had  in  the  mean  time  become  the 
subject  of  explanation  between  the  executive  and 
the  agents  of  the  Spanish  and  French  governments; 
and  although  there  was  undoubtedly  no  adequate 
motive  apparent  for  his  conduct,  the  strongest  as- 
surances were  received  from  the  Spanish  minister 
and  the  French  charge  des  affairs,  that  it  was  alto- 
gether unauthorised  by  either  the  government  of 
Spain  or  France. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  during  the  pen- 
dency of  a  negociation,  the  federal  side  of  congress 
made  a  vehement  attempt  to  produce  a  state  of  war 
between  the  Umted  States  and  Spain,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  extending  it  to  France.  They  declared 
that  the  dignity  of  the  government  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  demanded  a  resort  to  force ;  that 
this  would  give  us  immediate  possession  of  our  vi- 
olated rights;  that  it  would  be  the  oniy  effectual 
mean  of  their  restoration.  It  was  affirmed  that  the 
measure  was  the  a6\  of  France,  whose  purpose  was 
to  embroil  the  United  States,  and  who  would  pur- 
sue her  purpose  with  a  will  as  inexorable  as  fate; 
that  the  First  Consul  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  Louisi- 
ana as  the  happy  theatre  of  a  new  career  of  con- 
quest ;  and  that  once  possessed  of  it,  he  would  ap- 
it  as  a  lever  to  destroy  the  government,  the 
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liberty  and  the  independence  of  tin-  United  Si 
Hence  it  was  affirmed,  that  it  became  our  di 
be  before   hand   with  him;   and  instai 

New-Orleans,  and   plant  a  strong  army  th<  n 
its  defence.      Louisiana  was  painted  as  a  paradi 
and  its  fertile  soil,  v.wA  commanding  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  West-Indies  and  the  h  settle- 
ments,   were  held  forth  as  allurements   to  nati        ' 
cupidity.     It  was  said  that  nature  having    '■ 
to  make  it  ours,  it  became  not  a  feeble  and  pusilla- 
nimous    administration  impotently  to  attempt   to 
over-rule  her  fiat;  that  the  spirit"  of  our  country- 
men  would  possess  it,  and  that  a  wise  policy  ought 
to  seize  the  present  as  the  auspicious  moment   re- 
gaining- it.     Its  possession  would  shew  the  world, 
that  America  would  not  suffer  her  rights  to  be 
lated  with  impunity  ;   and  once  posseseed  it  would 
insure  peace  with  European  nations  for  many  years! 
All  this  was  said,  not  in  the  cool  style  of  a  dipas- 
sionate  mind,   but  decked  out  with  all  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  overwhelming  passion. 

But  the  friends  of  the  administration  stood  on 
the  rock  of  justice.  With  the  Roman  saee,  they 
might  exclaim,  yfo/  justitia  ruit  coclum!  They  too 
cordially  abhorred  the  preference  of  policy  to  i  i 
to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  meretricious  allure- 
ments of  iniquity.  Their  political  creed  had  not 
taught  them  the  policy  of  injustice  as  the  best  in- 
strument of  interest.  They  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  parting  advice  of  an  eminently  good  man.  • 

"  Observe,  says  he,  good  faith  and  justice  to 
all  nations,  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all  ; 
religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct  ;  and  can 
it  be  that  good  policy  docs  not  enjoin  it  ?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  at  no  distant 
period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag- 

*  Washington. 
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nanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  great  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevo- 
lence." 

To  the  honor  of  a  great  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  to  the  honor  of 
that  people  themselves,  they  threw  from  them  with 
detestation  the  profligate  advice  that  offered  wealth 
and  empire  in  exchange  ior  justice. 

But  unfortunately  neither  the  dignity  of  the  go- 
vernment nor  the  interests  of  the  people  required, 
in  this  case,  a  resort  to  arms. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  dignity  of  the  go- 
vernment was,  in  no  small  degree,  propitiated  by 
the  assurance  oi  the  agents  of  Spain  and  France, 
that  the  act  of  the  Intendant  was  unauthorised,  and 
that  there  existed  the  strongest  reason  to  expect  its 
disavowal.  Let  it  also  be  recollected  that  the  pa- 
cific course  of  explanation  and  negociation  was  al- 
ready commenced.  To  have  used  force,  before 
time  had  been  allowed  for  explanation,  would  have 
been  not  only  an  abandonment  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  American  government,  but  would  have  ex- 
posed her  to  the  reproach  of  violated  faith.  It  would 
have  been  said,  and  justly  too,  that  the  pending  ne- 
gociation covered  a  treacherous  design  to  attack 
an  ally  in  the  unsuspicious  moments  of  security, 
which  we,  in  commencing  the  negociation,  virtually- 
promised. 

The  dignity  of  the  American  government  is 
founded  exclusively  and  entirely  on  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  people.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  draw  any  distinction  between  them,  by 
considering  them  apart — They  are  one  and  the 
same.     May  they  ever  remain  so  ! 

Good  advice  even  from  an  enemy,  should  not  be 
disregarded.  The  advice  of  Hamilton,  given  during 
the  discussions  arising  out  of  the  British  treaty,  are 
full  of  wisdom,  so  far  as  it  impresses    the    impor« 
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tance  of  preserving  peace.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no 
novelty  in  it.  The  same  sentiments  arc  to  be 
foun  1  in  the  writings  of  ever)  good  civilian    ;  but 

we  prefer  quoting  him,  in  order  to  shew  that  we 
are  not  swayed  by  party  motives.      If  we  were,  we 

should  recur  to  other  authorities.  Anion'';  a  urcat 
deal,  said  on  this  occasion,  he   observes  : 

"  When  one  nation  has  cause  of  complaint  a- 
gainst  another,  the  course  marked  (nit  by  practice, 
the  opinion  of  writers,  and  the  principles  of  huma- 
nity, the  object  being  to  avoid  war,  is  to  precede 
reprisals  of  any  kind,  by  a  demand  of  reparation. 
To  begin  with  reprisals  is  to  meet  on  the  ground 
of  war  and  puts  the  other  party  in  a  condition  not 
to  be  able  to  recede  without  humiliation." 

"  Few  nations  can  have  stronger  inducements 
than  the  United  States  to  cultivate  peace.  Their 
infant  state  in  general — their  wrant  of  a  marine  in 
particular,  to  protect  their  commerce,  would  un- 
der war  in  an  extreme  degree,  a  calamity.  It 
would  not  only  arrest  our  present  rapid  progr 
to  strength  and  prosperity,  but  would  probably 
throw  us  back  into  a  state  of  debility  and  impover- 
ishment, from  which  it  would  require  years  to 
emerge.  Our  trade,  navigation,  and  mercantile 
capital  would  be  essentially  destroyed.  Spain  be- 
ing an  associate  with  Great  Britain,  a  general  In- 
dian war  might  be  expected  to  desolate  the  whole 
extent  of  our  frontier — our  exports  obstructed,  ag- 
riculture would  of  course  languish  ;  all  other 
branches  of  industry  would  proportionally  sillier  ; 
our  public  debt  instead  of  a  gradual  diminution 
would  sustain  a  great  augmentation,  and  draw 
with  it  a  large  increase  of  taxes  and  burthens  on 
the  people." 

"  It  was  therefore  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  du- 
ty of  the  goverriment  to  take  all   possible  chances 
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for  avoiding  war.     The  plan  adopted  was  the  only 
one  which  could  claim  this  advantage. 

**  To  precipitate  nothing,  to  gain  time  by  nego- 
tiation, was  to  leave  the  country  in  a  situation  to 
profit  by  any  events  which  might  turn  up,  tending 
to  restrain  a  spirit  cf  hostility  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  dispose  her  to  reasonable  accommodation." 
"By  taking  the  ground  of  negociation  in  the 
attitude  of  preparation  for  war,  we  at  the  same  time 
carried  the  appeal  to  the  prudenee  of  the  British 
cabinet,  without  wounding  its  pride,  and  to  the 
justice  and  interest  of  the  British  nation,  without 
exciting  feelings  of  resentment. 

"  This  conduct  was  calculated  to  range  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  that  country  on  our  side,  to  oppose  it 
to  the  indulgence  of  hostile  views  in  the  cabinet, 
and  in  case  of  war,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  schism 
and  dissatisfaction. 

"But  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  to 
be  expected  from  the  course  pursued,  was  the  se- 
curing of  unanimity  among  ourselves,  if,  after  all 
the  pains  taken  to  avoid  war,  it  had  been  forced 
upon  us. 

"  As  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  certain  that  dis- 
sention  and  discontent  would  have  embarrassed 
and  enfeebled  our  exertions  in  a  war  produced  by 
any  circumstance  of  intemperance  in  our  public 
councils,  or  not  endeavored  to  be  prevented  by  all 
the  milder  expedients  usual  in  similar  cases.  So, 
on  the  other,  it  was  equally  certain,  that  our  hav- 
ing  ineffectually  exhausted  those  expedients, 
would  cement  us  into  a  firm  mass,  keep  us  steady 
and  persevering  amidst  whatever  vicissitudes  might 
happen,  and  nerve  our  efforts  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  our  resources. 

"  This  union  among  ourselves,  and  disunion 
among  our  enemies,  were  inestimable  effects  of  the 
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'l  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact,  that  our  country  never  appeared  so  aug 
respectable  as    in  the   position  which 
upon  tills  occasion.     Europe  was  strut  k  with 
dignified  moderation  oi  our  conduct,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  our   government   and   nat 
new  elevation." 

'*  To  under-rate  our  just  importance  would  be  a 
degrading  error.   To  over- rate  it  may  lead  to  d 
gerous  mistakes. 

"  A  very  powerful  state  may  frequently  hazard 
a  high  and  haughty  tone  with  good  policy,  but  a 
weak  state  can  scarcely  ever  do  it  without  impru- 
dence. The  last  is  yet  our  character,  though 
are  the  embryo  of  a  great  empire.  It  is  therefore 
better  suited  to  our  situation  to  measure  each  step 
with  the  utmost  caution,  to  hazard  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  cases  in  which  we  arc  injured,  to  blend 
moderation  with  firmness,  and  brandish  the  wea- 
pons of  hostility  only  when  it  is  apparent  that  ... 
use  of  them  is  unavoidable. 

**  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  we  arc  to 
crouch  to  any  power  on  earth,  or  tamely  to  suffer 
our  rights  to  be  violated.  A  nation  which  is  ca- 
pable of  this  meanness,  will  quick!}  have  do  rights 
to  protect,  or  honor  to  defend. 

"  But  the  true  inference  is,  that  we  i  ught  not 
lightly  to  seek  or  provoke  a  resort  to  arms  ;   that  in 
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the  differences  between  us  and  other  nations  We 
ought  carefully  to  avoid  measures  which  tend  to 
widen  the  breach  ;  and  that  we  should  scrupulously 
abstain  from  whatever  may  be  construed  into  re- 
prisals till  after  the  fruitless  employment  of  all 
amicable  means  has  reduced  it  to  a  certainty  that 
there  is  no  alternative. 

"  If  we  can  avoid  war  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
more,  we  shall  then  have  acquired  a  maturity, 
which  will  make  it  no  more  than  a  common  cala- 
mity, and  will  authorise  us  in  our  national  discus- 
sions to  take  a  higher  and  more  imposing  tone. 

"  This  is  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  weight 
to  determine  us  to  exert  all  our  prudence  and  ad- 
dress to  keep  out  of  war  as  long  as  it  shall  be  pos- 
sible ;  to  defer  to  a  state  of  manhood  a  struggle  to 
which  infancy  is  ill  adapted.  This  is  the  most 
effectual  way  to  disappoint  the  enemies  of  our  wel- 
fare ;  to  pursue  a  contrary  conduct  may  be  to  play 
into  their  hands,  and  to  gratify  their  wishes.  If 
there  be  a  foreign  power  which  sees  with  envy  or 
ill  will  our  growing  prosperity,  that  power  must 
discern  that  our  infancy  is  the  time  for  clipping 
our  wings.  "We  ought  to  be  wise  enough  to  see, 
that  this  is  not  the  time  for  trying  our  strength. 

"  Should  we  be  able  to  escape  the  storm  which 
at  this  juncture  agitates  Europe,  our  disputes  with 
Great  Britain  terminated,  we  may  hope  to  postpone 
war  to  a  distant  period.  This,  at  least,  will  great- 
ly diminish  the  chances  of  it.  For  then  there  will 
remain  only  one  power  with  whom  we  have  any 
embarrassing  discussion.  1  allude  to  Spain,  and 
the  question  of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  this  question  by  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  things,  and  persfucrance  in  an  amicable 
course,  %v  til  finally  be  arranged  to  our  satisfaction 
without  the  necessity  of  the  dernier  resort." 
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"  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amerii  a  !  as 
you  value  your  present  enviabh  lot,  rally  round 
your  own  good  sense  !  expel  fromyoilr  confidence, 
men  who  have   never  ceased  to  misadvise   von! 

Discard  intemperate  and  illiberal  passions  !  Aspire 
to  the  glory  of  the  greatest  triumph  which  a  peo- 
ple can  gain,  a  triumph  over  prejudice  !  He  just, 
be  prudent !  Listen  impartially  to  the  unadulterat- 
ed language  of  truth  !  And  above  all  guard  your 
peace  with  anxious  vigilance  against  all  the  artful 
snares  which  are  laid  for  it !" 

The  greater  part  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  are  general,  and  of.  course  applica- 
ble to  most  cases.  Where  this  'is  not  the  ease, 
there  is  so  close  an  analogy  between  the  grounds 
of  our  difference  with  England,  and  those  with 
Spain  and  France,  that  whit  is  said  in  the  one  is 
no  less  applicable  to  the  other  ;  with  this  variation, 
that  the  inducements  to  a  pacific  course  were  much 
stronger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  ease  ;  as 
the  injuries  of  which  we  complained  in  the  one  case 
was  trilling  compared  with  those  experienced  in  the 
other.  In  our  controversy  with  England,  our 
grounds  of  complaint  were  a  most  extensive  depre- 
dation on  our  trade,  the  insolent  impressment  of  and. 
insults  offered  to  our  seamen,  and  the  detention, 
by  force  of  arms,  of  the  western  posts,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  our  country.  In  the  last  case,  we 
complained  of  but  one  a£t,  which  though  it  invad- 
ed an  important  right,  was  not  so  extensively  in- 
jurious as  the  British  depredations,  and  did  not 
excite  those  strong  feelings  which  the  invasion  of 
our  soil,  more  than  any  other  cause,  must  always 
enkindle. 

For  the  adjustment  of  our  differences  Mr.  Mun- 
roe  was  specially  dispatched  to  Europe,  and  parti- 
cular instructions  given  to  Mr.  Livingston. 

Events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  pacific  mea- 
sures of  the  administration ;  for  on  the  30th  day 
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of  April,  1803,  a  treaty  was  formed  with  the 
French  republic,  not  merely  restoring  the  right  of 
deposit,  not  merely  giving  us  the  sovereignty  over 
New-Orleans,  but  ceding  for  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars the  whole  province  oi  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
this  measure  tended  to  insure  peace  it  was  com- 
plete ;  and  this  of  itself  would  have  been  an  ample 
compensation  for  the  purchase  money.  But  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  two  serious  grounds  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  French  government  were  also 
eradicated  by  this  treaty ;  that  arising  from  spoli- 
ations upon  our  trade,  and  that  from  our  violated 
rights  on  the  Mississippi.  The  continuance  of 
either  of  these  might  have  constituted  the  germs 
of  war,  and  certainly  would  have  disturbed  a  state 
of  amity  between  the  two  nations. 

It   has   been   alleged  by  the  envy  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration  that  lor  this  great  event 
we  are  not  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  cabinet, 
but  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  war  be* 
tween  France  and  Great  Britain.     But  even,   al- 
lowing that  this  circumstance  contributed  to  re- 
commend to  France  the  cession,  which, however,  is 
far  from  appearing,  are  we  warranted  in  affirming 
that  the  administration   did  not  reckon  upon  war 
between  France  and  England  as  a  probable  event  ? 
Is  it  not  extremely  probable  that  at  the    time  the 
treaty  was  formed,  information,  possessed  by  them, 
though  not  by  the  public,  justified  them  in  viewing 
it  as  an  event  almost  certain  ?     The  same  spirit  of 
envy,  in  ascribing  exclusively  to  Mr.  Livingston, 
the  merit  of  the  treaty,  has  attempted  to  depreciate 
the  services   of  the    President  and   Secretary  of 
State.     But  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  nation 
whether   the  treaty  emanated   directly  from   the 
chief  executive,  or  from  his  confidential  organs  I 
Is  it  required  by  the  theory  of  our  government  that 
the  former  shall  himself  discharge   all  executive 
duties  I     Is  it  possible  ?     And  does  he  not  fulfil  all 
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-his  duties  by  either  doing  himself,  or  through 
others  appointed  by  him,  whatever  the  constitution 
and  laws  require  ?  The  fa£ts,  however,  are  that 
ihe  Mississippi  navigation  has  steadily  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  executive,  and  that  the  secur- 
ing it  has  long  occupied  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet.  By  what  means,  it  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish this  effecl:,  has  not  appeared.  What  were 
the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  or  to 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Munroe,  is  unknown  to 
the  public.  With  what  degree  then  of  justice  can 
it  be  said,  while  those  circumstances  are  unknown, 
that  the  President  deserves  no  credit  for  the  trea» 
ty  ? 

The  presentation  of  this  treaty  to  Congress  at 
the  ensuing  session  may  be  considered  as  estab- 
lishing a  new  political  era.  Hitherto  the  executive 
had  claimed  an  entire  command,  in  participation 
with  the  Senate,  over  the  treaty  making  power., 
On  one  memorable  occasion  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  made  a  stand  against  this  claim,  but 
the  executive,  so  far  as  depended  upon  him,  stern- 
ly repelled  it.  On  this  occasion  the  chief  magis- 
trate unequivocally  declared  to  each  branch  of  the 
legislature  his  opinion  that  the  full  ratification  of 
the  treaty  depended  on  the  joint  co-operation  of 
both  branches.  When  we  reflect  on  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  power,  which  from  its  very  nature 
scarcely  admits  of  constitutional  restraint,  we  can- 
not too  highly  appreciate  the  republican  modera- 
tion of  the  man  who  renounced  what  he  considered 
dangerous  to  liberty. 

This  treaty,  like  every  other  measure  of  the  ad- 
ministration, was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  mi- 
nority. With  a  temerity,  unprecedented,  even  in 
the  versatile  region  of  politics,  they  unsaid  all 
that  they  had  a  short  time  before  so  solemnly  and 
eloquently  affirmed  :  and  under  the  talisman  of  par- 
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ty,  the  paradise  of  Louisiana  was  converted  into 
a  howling  wilderness  ;  and  in  the  late  nursery  of 
national  strength  and  glory  nothing  but  thorns  and 
thistles  and  briars  were  now  seen.  Let  us  fly  from 
this  degrading  spectacle  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  nu- 
merous allegations  of  party,  concisely  view  the 
benefits  and  evils  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
possession  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  averted  war  with  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  Europe,  from  which  we 
could  not  possibly  have  acquired  more  than  the 
treaty  gives  us,  and  in  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pended in  a  single  year  more  than  the  price  of  the 
purchase.  . .  ^ 

Secondly,  we  have  gained  the  entire,  instead  of 
the  limited  navigation  of  the  largest  river  in  North- 
America. 

Thirdly,  we  have  secured  the  unmolested  enjoy- 
ment of  a  trade,  already  of  great,  and  every  year 
of  growing  importance. 

Fourthly,  we  have  removed  many  sources  of  col- 
lision on  our  frontier,  and  thereby  diminished  the 
only  serious  causes  of  future  wars  that  threatened 
us. 

Fifthly,  we  have  acquired  the  most  fertile  region 
on  earth,  in  which  we  may  raise,  it  is  believed, 
every  production  of  consequence  which  our  wants 
or  comfort  require. 

For  these  great  results  the  price  paid  is  mur- 
mured at.  With  what  justice  the  following  state- 
ment will  shew.  Of  the  fifteen  millions,  3,750,000 
dollars  are  to  be  paid  to  our  own  citizens  for  debts 
due  by  the  French  government,  and  11,250,000 
dollars  are  to  be  paid  to  France  at  the  expiration 
of  fifteen  years,  allowing  in  the  mean  time  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent. 

Supposing  that  the  whole  sum  will  assume  the 
shape  of  a  loan  at  six  per  cent,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  pay  thereon  the  following  sums  for  fif- 
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teen  successive  years,  being  the  amount  of  interest 
paid  on  the  principal,  calculated  in  a  compound 
ratio,  viz.       ■ 


In  1804 

- 

!)00,000 

1805 

- 

1)54,000 

1806 

- 

1,011, 

1L07 

- 

1,0' 

1808 

- 

1,142, 

1809 

- 

1,210..   1 

1810 

- 

1,283,000 

1811 

- 

1,320,1   ) 

1812 

- 

1,4 

1813 

- 

1,525,000 

1814 

- 

1,617   0 

1815 

- 

V*  '   ' 

1816 

- 

1,8 

1317 

1,932,000 

1318 

- 

2,048,(  •' 

20,996,000 
When  there  will  be  due  the 

principal  of  15,000,000 


Whole  sum  paid  35,996,000 

According  to  an  official  document  presented  to 
Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  the  an- 
nual imports  of  Louisiana  then  averaged  the  a- 
mount  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and 
the  exports  amounted  to  about  the  same  sum.  This 
was  under  the  injurious  regulations  of  an  arbitra- 
ry government.  We  have  already,  in  some  de- 
gree, ascertained  the  effects  of  a  miider  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  may  estimate  the  imports,  without 
the  least  fear  of  exaggeration,  at  three  millions  and 
a  half.  Should  these  imports  only  keep  pace  with 
those  of  the  United  States  generally  they  will  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  above  ten  per  cent,  a  year. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  increasing  with 
much  greater  rapidity.     The   population    of    the 
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western  country  doubles  in  five  years,  and  the  im- 
portations have  uniformly  in  our  country  increased 
in  a  quicker  ratio.  It  will  be  a  very  moderate 
computation  to  consider  them  as  destined  to  ad- 
vance at  the  rate  of  fifteen  percent.  The  average 
duty  paid  on  imported  articles  is  twenty-five  per 
cent.  From  these  data,  it  will  result,  that  the  fol- 
lowing duties  will  be  received. 


In 


Consolida- 

Dollars. 

t ion  of  prin* 
cipal  if  in- 
terest. 

1804 

875,000 

1805 

1,006,000 

1,934,000 

1806 

1,156,000 

3,206,000 

1807 

1,329,000 

4,727,000 

1808 

1,527,000 

6,537,000 

1809 

1,755,000 

8,684,000 

1810 

2,018,000 

11,223,000 

1811 

2,319,000 

14,212,000 

1812 

2,666,000 

17,730,000 

1813 

3,065,000 

21,858,000 

1814 

3,424,000 

26,693,000 

1815 

3,937,000 

32,231,000 

1816 

4,526,000 

38,690,000 

1817 

5,200,000 

46,110,000 

1818 

5,984,000 

54,860,000 

40,787,000 
The  first  column  exhibits  the  sums  received  for 
duties ;  the  second  those  sums  with  the  addition 
of  the  accruing  interest,  in  order  to  compare  the 
probable  profit  with  the  probable  expence  ;  from 
which  it  follows  that  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  duties  will  be  received,  which  may  be  valued 
at  J5  54,860,000 

And  an  expence  incurred  of  35,996,000 

Leaving  a  profit  of  18,864,000 
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There  remains  to  be  considered  the  incalculable 
i  alue  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  millions  of  a- 
cres. 

Viewed  then  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  light,  this 
event  will  be  productive  of  a  great  national  gain. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  immense  acquisition  of 
territory  will  destroy  the  political  importance  of  the 
eastern  states,  and  is  therefore  unjust. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  points 
without  descending  into  an  extensive  detail.  Not 
attempting  this  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  of- 
fering a  few  considerations  that  evince  the  incor- 
rectness of  these  fears. 

The  eastern  states,  viewed  in  the  aspe6l  of  their 
numbers,  had,  before  the  cession,  lost  their  compa- 
rative  importance.     In   the  year   1800,  when  the 
present  census  was  taken,  they   were   entitled  to 
thirty-five  representatives,  while  the  middle  states 
were  entitled  to  fifty,  the  southern  to  forty-six,  and 
the   western  to  ten.     It  follows  that,  considering 
the  conlederacy  as  composed  of  certain  great  local 
sections,  and  the  local  interests  of  these  sections  as 
under  the  guaranty  of  their  politicalpower,the  east- 
ern section  was  already  greatly  inferior  to  either  the 
middle  or  the   southern.     How  then  can  it  be  said 
that  this  seclion  will  lose  hereafter  an  importance, 
which  it  does  not  at  this  time  possess.     The  only 
local  competitors  for  power   will   be  the  middle, 
the  southern  and  the  western   states.     At  present 
the  middle  states  about  balance  the  southern,  and 
in  a  few  years   the  western   states  will  rise    to  an 
equality.     And    so  far  from  the  power   of  New- 
England  suffering  from  these  different  interests,   it 
will  constitute  a  kind  of  umpire  in  their  rivalries. 
The  most  active  rivalries  will  unquestionably  arise 
between  the  southern  and  western  states,   while 
there  will  be   no  source    of  jealousy  between  the 
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states  of  the  east  and  those  of  the  west.  Add  to 
this  the  fael  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  the  western  country  will  arise  out  of  emigrations 
from  New  England  ;  and  it  will  become  apparent 
that  the  power  of  the  western  states,  so  far  from 
uniting  itself  with  that  of  the  southern  states,  will 
be  most  apt  to  unite  with  that  of  the  eastern.  In 
this  point  of  view7,  if  our  eastern  brethren  do  really 
entertain  the  lively  alarms,  they  express,  of  their 
southern  brethren,  they  ought  to  hail  this  as  the 
most  auspicious  event  for  them,  which  has  ever 
occurred^ 

Want  of  leisure  compels  me  here  to  suspend 
my  remarks,  and  to  decline  the  discussion  of  seve- 
ral interesting  topics.  The  enquiries,  which  I  pre- 
scribed to  myself,  on  undertaking  a  defence  of  the 
measures  of  the  administration,  have  grown  in  mag- 
nitude  and  importance  at  every  step,  involved  as 
those  measures  are  equally  with  the  present  and  fu- 
ture happiness  of  my  country,  I  have  not,  under 
the  cloak  of  cool  argument,  affecled  an  indifference 
that  I  did  not  feel.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  on  the 
success  of  the  experiment  now  making  depends 
the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions,  and 
whether  the  United  States  shall  establish  anew  era 
in  the  world,  or  shall  follow  the  inglorious  track 
marked  by  the  career  of  other  nations.  Should 
her  course  be  stained  by  the  criminal  excesses  of 
power,  the  cause  of  human  rights  will  have  lost 
her  only  efficient  advocate  on  earth;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  lofty  aspirations  oi  our  pride  will  be  the 
humiliation  of  our  disappointment.  We  shall  fall, 
and  liberty  with  us,  nevef,  r.o  never  to  rise  again. 

Should,  on  the  contrary,  herpath  be  that  of  peace, 
and  her  ways  those  of  just  ice,  there  isnot  an  eminence 
of  security  or  grandeur  which  she  may  not  attain. 
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